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In 1763, at the age of twenty-two, Boswell came to London. 
A bookish young man, a lover of good living and diversion 
of every kind, he was yet bent upon ‘being acquainted 
with celebrated men of every description’. His account 1 
of his first encounter with Doctor Johnson, written in the 
hot blood of immediate recollection, retains to-day all the 
excitement of that splendid conquest. He had cast his 
net and caught a whale. He is pathetic in his longing to 
impress the great man, in his desire not to be dismissed as 
just another nincompoop from benighted Scotland. He is 
lovable in his panic as he tries to secure a place in the 
conversation, and gets ‘ticked off’ for his pains. ‘This 
speech was somewhat unlucky.’ Poor Boswell. He surely 
stood in perspiring need of Davies’s assurance that despite 
the two terrific snubs Johnson yet ‘ loved him well Later 
on he was to be ignored when he tried to establish com- 
munications with Chatham. But he was older then and less 
serious. He had ‘ gratified his curiosity much in dining with 
Jean Jacques Rousseau', and had successfully ingratiated 
himself into the company of John Wilkes and General 
Paoli. He was a glutton for celebrity’s shadow all his 
life through, but his first conquest remained his greatest. 
A year later he was at Wittenberg standing by Melanchthon’s 
tomb, and writing to Johnson: ‘My paper rests upon the 
gravestone of that great and good man. ... At that 
tomb then, my ever dear and respected friend, I vow to 
thee an eternal attachment’. The Life is the fruit of 
that vow. 

No better use was ever made of a great discipleship. 

1 No. 38. 
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6 BOSWELL AND JOHNSON 

Boswell and Johnson only spent two hundred and seventy- 
six days together. During his twelve visits t <3 England 
between 1763 and 1784, Boswell only met Johnson one 
hundred and eighty times. At one time his wife would 
be ill, at another his financial fortunes prevented him ; but 
always Boswell is in deep distress when necessity prohibits 
his* Easter jaunt to the south. The intervals were, the 
darker because the Doctor was a tardy letter-writer. And 
when Boswell ventured to express his impatience the reply 
he received did nothing to encourage further protest. 
'Boswell was unique among Johnson's friends', writes 
Mr. Robert Lynd, ‘not so much because of the closeness 
of his friendship as because of the glorious uses to which 
he turned it. It is as though in the present century an 
enthusiastic young inhabitant of New York, who paid a 
dozen visits to England, were to write the most intimate 
biography of the greatest living English writer, who 
happened incidentally to be a man with a strong 
anti-American bias.' 

Boswell and Johnson's Contemporaries 

Boswell as a biographer is superb. But as an historian 
of the circle surrounding Johnson he suffers from an over- 
whelming prejudice. Blinded by his enthusiasm for his 
hero he is unwilling to do justice to those nearest to him. 
Johnson is king, and it is a privilege of kings to be without 
rivals. Goldsmith ventured to hanker after a literary 
republic : Boswell draws a despotic monarchy. Any 
aspirant to a fame equal to the Doctor's is energetically 
suppressed. So it happens with Goldsmith, of whom Bos- 
well began by being jealous on his own account. In 1763, 
he tells us how ‘Dr. Goldsmith, being a priviledged man', 
strutted away to drink tea with Mrs. Willfams. But 
naively he adds : ' I confess I then envied hyn thia mighty 
privilege, of w’hich he seemed so proud; but it was not 
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long before I obtained the same mark of distinction ’. But 
there was*more solid need for doing scant justice to Gold- 
smith tha» any mere personal rancour. Scotland had to 
exalt England at the expense of Ireland. And this because 
Goldsmith had produced great creative work that was at 
once popular and brilliant. Boswell probably felt that the 
Dictionary , some poetry, and the essays would hardly in 
the esteem of posterity balance The Vicar of Wakefield , 
The Citizen of the World , and the brilliant comedies. 
Mrs. Thrale says : ‘ Whatever work he did, seemed so much 
below his powers of performance, that he appeared the 
idlest of all human beings '. Again and again Boswell urges 
Johnson to more consistent creative output. At Oxford 
he and the Master of University College request the Doctor 
to write on the constitution in Church and Stato, an 
agreeable topic to him if ever there was one. His retort 
is to burst out: ‘Why should I always be writing?' In 
1776 Boswell attributes to his indolent disposition his 
remark: ‘No man but a blockhead ever wrote, except for 
money'. With regard to his writing it is to be suspected 
that Boswell regarded Johnson with the disappointment of 
the Jews that Our Lord would not create an earthly 
kingdom where all would worship Him. The virulence of 
the Doctor’s protests is accounted for in his own remark 
about the clergyman whose habits he found insufficiently 
clerical: ‘No man likes to live under the eye of perpetual 
disapprobation'. Poor Johnson! Boswell’s company was 
not all joy. He once confided to Mrs. Thrale: ‘I have 
been put so to question by Bozzy this morning that I am 
now panting for breath’. 

The figure of Goldsmith was diminished on professional 
grounds. Even if he can produce great works, conversa- 
tionally he is shown as an impudent Lilliputian, always 
striving to* impress himself on a circle that will give ear to 
Johnson alone. Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Williams are like- 
wise depressed on personal grounds. Boswell so loved his 
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hero that he is jealous of any one who shared that beloved 
intimacy. Hence he eagerly tells a story (of doubtful 
veracity) of how Mrs. Williams in her blindness ascertained 
the fullness of the teacups by dipping her fingers into them. 

An opportunity of showing Mrs. Thrale in as unfavour- 
able a light as possible is never missed. At one time 
Boswell attacks 'her coarse mode of flattery, by repeating 
Johnson’s bon mots in his hearing’. At another it is 'the 
extreme inaccuracy with which her anecdotes are dis- 
coloured and distorted’. When Johnson in a moment of 
passing pique suggests that she is not free from the 
‘insolence of wealth’, Boswell is quick to add 'nor a conceit 
of parts’. Once he takes a malicious delight in accusing 
her of inaccuracy, adding: 'I presumed to take an oppor- 
tunity in presence of Johnson of showing the lively lady 
how ready she was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact 
authenticity of narration’. If Boswell had been more 
charitable he would have remembered that his own wife 
found Johnson a very trying guest, and made more allow- 
ance for occasional irritation in Mrs. Thrale, who for 
months on end was hostess to one who had to be prevailed 
on 'to change his shirt, his coat, or his plate, almost before 
it became indispensably necessary to the comfortable 
feelings of his friends’. 

This passionate advocacy has its advantages. If the 
supers suffer the hero gains. Boswell is the hero-wor- 
shipper without equal. He was as necessary to Johnson 
as Johnson was to him. In Boswell’s character the boy 
is never far removed from the man. He finds his hero and 
worships him; and in his biography he comes near to 
making us do likewise. 

Mrs. Thrale and Johnson 

Boswell’s jealousy must not be allowed to obscure the 
charm that was Mrs. Thrale’s. Johnson in Scotland 
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refused to drink her health in whisky on the ground of its 
unwor thin ess. On another occasion he was unwilling to 
put her and Miss Burney into the class of women, on the 
ground that to him they were goddesses. Actually 
Mrs. Thrale's Anecdotes give exactly the corrective of which 
Boswell's portrait stands in need. Boswell was inevitably 
the yo.ung pupil ardently admiring the older man. This 
attitude has coloured his biography. When Johnson 
described himself as ‘a good-humoured fellow', Boswell is 
astonished. 'This light notion of himself struck me with 
wonder.' So imbued is he with the aspect of Johnson as 
the Grand Cham of literature, roaring down opposition, 
delivering dreadful knock-out blows to all who dare dispute 
with him, that he is reluctant ever to admit in his hero 
occasional harshness that is uncalled for as it is without 
justification. He gives 'the slightest occasional charac- 
teristics of such a man', but these are from the viewpoint 
of the worshipper standing beneath the shrine. For that 
side of Johnson we must turn to Mrs. Thrale, whose 
Anecdotes abound in such phrases as: ' I was a fierce fellow, 
and pretended to be very angry'; 'He undeceived him very 
gently indeed ' ; ‘ Her cruel illness excited all his tenderness ' ; 

‘ Mr. Johnson liked a frolic or a jest well enough ' ; ' Dr. John- 
son knew how to be merry with mean people too'. The 
truth is that family life with the Thrales probably brought 
out a more tender side of his nature than that with which 
he faced his literary friends. When they threatened to 
keep up the joke of likening him to Gargantua , 1 Boswell 
shows him as ready to feel resentment, for he was always 
very mindful of his dignity. But, Mrs. Thrale tells us, 

' he was not at all offended, when comparing all our acquaint- 
ance to some animal or other, we pitched upon the elephant 
for his resemblance, adding that the proboscis of that 
animal was like his mind most exactly, strong to buffet 
even th$ tyger, and pliable to pick up even the pin. The 
*No. 162. 

*A 
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truth is Mr. Johnson was often good-humouredly willing 
to join in childish amusements, and hated to be left out 
of any innocent merriment that was going* forward'. 
Where Boswell shows Johnson smashing opposition with 
terrific sledge-hammer blows Mrs. Thrale shows him as 
being careful to repair the havoc wrought by his ruthless 
coiiVersational energy. A young man asks whether he 
shall marry. He is confounded by Johnson's reply: 'I 
would advise no man to marry, Sir, who is not likely to 
propagate understanding'. Johnson then leaves the room 
— only to return forthwith. ‘With altered looks and a 
softened voice, he joined in the general chat, insensibly 
led the conversation to the subject of marriage', and 
indirectly gave to the young man the benefit of his wisdom. 

Boswell probably knew little about the married life of 
the Johnsons. Mrs. Thrale does something to fill in this 
gap. Like Mrs. Boswell, Mrs. Johnson was a stickler for 
cleanliness and tidy habits. Her husband compares her 
to those wives ‘who only sigh for the hour of sweeping their 
husbands out of the house as dirt and useless lumber; a 
clean floor is so comfortable, she would sometimes say, by 
way of twitting; till at last I told her, that I thought we 
had had enough talk about the floor , we would now have 
a touch at the ceiling ' . Johnson loved his dinner, main- 
taining that ‘a man seldom thinks with more earnestness 
of anything'. Mrs. Thrale once asked him whether he 
ever complained to Tetty about her cooking. The reply 
was: ‘So often, that at last she called to me, and said: 
“Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of 
thanking God for a dinner which in a few minutes you 
will declare not eatable".' But the best story is about 
his wife's jealousy of Molly Aston. ‘She was jealous to be 
sure, and teazed me sometimes when I would let her; and 
one day, as a fortune-telling gipsey passed us when we 
were walking out in company with two or three friends in 
the country, she made the wench look at my hand, but 
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soon repented her curiosity; for (says the gipsey) your 
heart is divided, Sir, between a Betty and a Molly: Betty 
loves yoft best, but you take most delight in Molly's 
company: when I turned about to laugh, I saw my wife 
was crying. Pretty charmer! She had no reason!' 

Johnson the Christian 

Johnson is Bacon's ‘full man'. He saw life in the 
round, and lived it with a rare courage. Freeman at once 
of the tavern and the church, his robust appetite for con- 
versation was only equalled by his passionate devotion to 
Christianity. Seeing life as a fight he took off his coat to 
its challenge, and was never found wanting in pluck and 
endurance to the end. His religion was the governing 
force of his life. Not even Milton with his stricken cry 
of ‘Doth God exact day-labour, light-denied?' was ever 
more impressed with our responsibility for the proper use 
of such talents as we have. That he has improved himself 
in no way is a constant distress to him. In Holy Week of 
each year he wrestles with himself in an agony of self- 
examination. With his large folio Greek Testament before 
him Boswell beholds him with ‘a reverential awe'. 
Between morning and afternoon service one Good Friday 
Boswell returns — as he perhaps thinks without undue 
optimism — to dinner. But of dinner there is none, and 
giving him Pascal's Pensees the Doctor silences Boswell's 
prattling tongue, while he bends all his energies to 
devotional exercise. 

Nor was his religion a thing of Sunday clothes: he 
carried it with him throughout the week, whether dining 
with the highest or talking to the humblest. Johnson 
was no trimmer. He lived his religion. One day he is 
conversing with the king himself. Another he is making 
glad the last, hours of an old family servant by praying 
with her. ‘We kissed and parted, I humbly hope to meet 
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again to part no more/ One night he is 'vehement 
against old Doctor Mounsey, as a fellow "who sWore and 
talked bawdy"'. Another, when on his way home, he 
stumbles against a poor woman fallen into evil ways, and 
in his charity and at his own expense he has her cared for 
and set on a right road of living. In 1778 when Boswell 
arrived from Scotland he found the room he had occupied 
given to Mrs. Desmoulins and her daughter. ‘Such was 
his humanity, and such his generosity', comments the 
dispossessed Boswell, ‘that Mrs. Desmoulins herself told 
me, he allowed her half a guinea a week. Let it be remem- 
bered that this was above a twelfth part of his pension.' 
Mrs. Thrale draws a vivid picture of the folk in distress 
who flocked around Johnson's door, and adds: ‘He used to 
lament pathetically to me, that they made his life miserable 
from the impossibility he found of making theirs happy'. 
As he grew older and his body more racked with tiresome 
disease, he grew kinder and yet more thoughtful. He 
wrote a letter to Langton's little girl ‘in a large round hand, 
that she might have the satisfaction of reading it herself'. 
Another was sent to Ozias Humphry the painter, asking 
him to give encouragement and help to his young godson. 
Johnson was a prince of scouts and had the habit of a good 
deed every day ‘as strong as any man in Illyria'. 

Yet the Doctor was no prig. He once told Boswell to rid 
his mind of cant, and he lived in no glass house. Of 
cloistered virtue he was impatient. ‘ I said to an Abbess 
in France, ‘‘Madam, you are not here from love of virtue 
but from fear of vice".' His mission field was the world, 
his pulpit a seat in the Mitre. ‘No, Sir', he said, ‘there 
is nothing that has yet been contrived by man by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn.' In his Dictionary he defined the word ‘club' as ‘an 
assembly of good fellows meeting under certain conditions'. 
And a good fellow he stayed, for at seventy-four he founded 
in an ale-house yet another Sixpenny Club! 
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These were the times of the two-bottle man, of * Drunk 
for a peijny; dead drunk for tuppence'; the times when 
the lively strains of Gay's Beggar's Opera were being 
whistled about the town; of Goldsmith's Tony Lumpkin; 
the times whenCrabbe's epitaph was true of the average 
parish priest : 

Now rests our vicar: they who knew him best 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest. 

Then it was that the painter Hogarth brought the search- 
light of his remarkable genius to bear on the manners of 
the age. Being human Johnson had his lapses. To us 
these would have appeared peccadilloes innocent enough; 
to him they 'occasioned much distress'. An instance that 
endears him the more to us occurred on Good Friday, 
1778, when, ‘although it was a part of his abstemious 
discipline on this most solemn fast, to take no milk in his 
tea, yet when Mrs. Desmoulins poured it in he did not 
reject it'. 

Living in an age distrustful of ideals and suspicious of 
enthusiasm, Johnson yet proclaimed his twin causes of 
Toryism and Christianity, ‘ trumpet-tongued '. Hamlet 
said of his father: ‘He was a man, take him for all in all'. 
Of Johnson we can say, he was magnificently both man 
and Christian. 


1933 


JOHN GARRETT. 





I 

To 'write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in 
writing the lives of others, and who, whether we consider 
his extraordinary endowments, or his various works, has 
been equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, and may 
be reckoned in me a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity 
with the opinion which he has given, that every man's 
life may be best written by himself; had he employed in 
the preservation of his own history, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he has 
embalmed so many eminent persons, the world would 
probably have had the most perfect example of biography 
that was ever exhibited. But although he at different 
times, in a desultory manner, committed to writing many 
particulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, he 
never had persevering diligence enough to form them into 
a regular composition. Of these memorials a few have 
been preserved; but the greater part was consigned by 
him to the flames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his 
friendship for upwards of twenty years; as I had the 
scheme of writing his life constantly in view; as he was 
well apprised of this circumstance, and from time to time 
obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by communicating to 
me the incidents of his early years ; as I acquired a facility 
in recollecting, and was very assiduous in recording, his 
conversation, of which the extraordinary vigour and 
vivacity constituted one of the first features of his char- 
acter ; &nd as "I have spared no pains in obtaining materials 
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concerning him, from every quarter where I could discover 
that they were to be found, and have been favoured with 
the most liberal communications by his friends* I flatter 
myself that few biographers have entered upon such a 
work as this, with more advantages; independent of 
literary abilities, in which I am not vain enough to compare 
my?elf with some great names who have gone before me 
in this kind of writing. 

And he will be seen as he really was; for I profess to 
write, not his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but 
his Life; which, great and good as he was, must not be 
supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he was, is indeed 
subject of panegyrick enough to any man in this state of 
being; but in every picture there should be shade as well 
as light, and when I delineate him, without reserve, I do 
what he himself recommended, both by his precept and 
his example. 


2 

Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
on the 18th of September (N.S.) 1709; and his initiation 
into the Christian Church was not delayed ; for his baptism 
is recorded in the register of St. Mary’s parish in that city, 
to have been performed on the day of his birth. His father 
is there stiled Gentleman, a circumstance of which an 
ignorant panegyrist has praised him for not being proud; 
when the truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 
though now lost in the indiscriminate assumption of 
Esquire , was commonly taken by those who could not 
boast of gentility. His father was Michael Johnson, a 
native of Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, who settled in 
Lichfield as a bookseller and stationer. His mother was 
Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race of substantial 
yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than two 
children, both sons; Samuel, their first-bom* who lived to 
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be the illustrious character whose various excellence I am 
to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year. 

3. Johnson at School 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, ushe^ or 
under-master of Lichfield school, ‘a man (said he) very 
skilful in his little way \ With him he continued two years, 
and then rose to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the head 
master, who, according to his account, 'was very severe, 
and wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us 
unmercifully ; and he did not distinguish between ignorance 
and negligence; for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He would 
ask a boy a question, and if he did not answer it, he would 
beat him, without considering whether he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, he 
would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, 
which the boy could not expect to be asked. Now, Sir, 
if a boy could answer every question, there would be no 
need of a master to teach him\ 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed 
to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked him how he 
had acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, 
I believe, he was exceeded by no man of his time; he said: 
'My master whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I 
should have done nothing'. He told Mr. Langton, that 
while Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used 
to say: 'And this I do to save you from the gallows'. 
Johnson, upon all occasions, expressed his approbation of 
enforcing instruction by means of the rod. 'I would 
rather (said he) have the rod to be the general terrour to all, 
to make them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or 
thus, you will be more esteemed than your brothers or 
sisters.* The rod produces an effect which terminates in 
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itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his 
task, and there 's an end on 't ; whereas, by exciting 
emulation and comparisons of superiority, yo t u lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers and 
sisters hate each other/ 


He was from the beginning, y/ Av a| avSpwv, a king of 
men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly fur- 
nished me with many particulars of his boyish days; and 
assured me that he never knew him corrected at school, but 
for talking and diverting other boys from their business. 
He seemed to learn by intuition ; for though indolence and 
procrastination were inherent in his constitution, when- 
ever he made an exertion he did more than any one else. 
In short, he is a memorable instance of what has been often 
observed, that the boy is the man in miniature: and that 
the distinguishing characteristicks of each individual are 
the same, through the whole course of life. His favourites 
used to receive very liberal assistance from him; and such 
was the submission and deference with which he was 
treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that three of 
the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used 
to come in the morning as his humble attendants, and carry 
him to school. One in the middle stooped, while he sat 
upon his back, and one on each side supported him; and 
thus he was borne triumphant. Such a proof of the early 
predominance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, 
and does honour to human nature. Talking to me once 
himself of his being much distinguished at school, he told 
me, ‘they never thought to raise me by comparing me to 
any one; they never said, Johnson is as good a scholar as 
such a one; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson; 
and this was said but of one, but of Lowe; and I do not 
think he was as good a scholar'. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
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iiversions: his only amusement was in winter, when he 
took a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy 
barefooted, ‘who pulled him along by a garter fixed round 
him; no very easy operation, as his size was remarkably 
large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from 
enjoying the common sports; and he once pleasantly 
remarked to me, ‘how wonderfully well he had contrived 
to be idle without them'. Lord Chesterfield, however, 
has justly observed in one of his letters, when earnestly 
cautioning a friend against the pernicious effects of idleness, 
that active sports are not to be reckoned idleness in young 
people; and that the listless torpor of doing nothing alone 
deserves that name. Of this dismal inertness of disposi- 
tion, Johnson had all his life too great a share. Mr. Hector 
relates, that ‘ he could not oblige him more than by saunter- 
ing away the hours of vacation in the fields, during which 
he was more engaged in talking to himself than to his 
companion 


5. Books for Apples 

The two years which he spent at home, after his return 
from Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idleness, 
and was scolded by his father for his want of steady 
application. He had no settled plan of life, nor looked 
forward at all, but merely lived from day to day. Yet he 
read a great deal in a desultory manner, without any 
scheme of study, as chance threw books in his way, and 
inclination directed him through them. He used to 
mention one curious instance of his casual reading, when 
but a boy. Having imagined that his brother had hid 
some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf in 
his father's shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he ha<^ seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of 
the restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thus 
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excited, he sat down with avidity, and read a great part 
of the book. What he read during these two. years, he 
told me, was not works of mere amusement, 'not voyages 
and travels, but all literature. Sir, all ancient writers, all 
manly: though but little Greek, only some of Anacreon 
and Hesiod : but in this irregular manner (added he) I had 
looked into a great many books, which were not commonly 
known at the universities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands by their tutors; 
so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now Master 
of Pembroke College, told me, I was the best qualified for 
the university that he had ever known come there*. 


6. Johnson at Oxford 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Com- 
moner of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October 1728, 
being then in his nineteenth year. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, Fellow of Pembroke, was not, it 
seems, a man of such abilities as we should conceive 
requisite for the instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave 
me the following account of him. ' He was a very worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by his 
instructions. Indeed, I did not attend him much. The 
first day after I came to college, I waited upon him, and 
then staid away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me 
why I had not attended. I answered, I had been sliding 
in Christ Church meadow. And this I said with as much 
nonchalance as I am now talking to you. I had no notion 
that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor/ Boswell. 
'That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind/ Johnson. 'No, 
Sir, stark insensibility/ 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a higher 
respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment in ‘Pembroke 
College was that upon the second floor over the gateway. 
The enthusiast of learning will ever contemplate it with 
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veneration. One day, while he was sitting in it quite 
alone, Dr.* Panting, then master of the college, whom he 
called 'a fine Jacobite fellow', overheard him uttering this 
soliloquy in his strong emphatick voice: ‘Well, I have a 
mind to see what is done in other places of learning. I '11 
go and visit the universities abroad. I '11 go to France 
and Italy. I '11 go to Padua. — And I '11 mind my business. 
For an Athenian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads'. 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, ‘was caressed and loved by all about 
him, was a gay and frolicksome fellow, and passed there 
the happiest part of his life'. But this is a striking proof 
of the fallacy of appearances, and how little any of us 
know of the real internal state even of those whom we see 
most frequently ; for the truth is, that he was then depressed 
by poverty, and irritated by disease. When I mentioned 
to him this account as given me by Dr. Adams, he said: 
‘Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which 
they mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, and I 
thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit ; so 
I disregarded all power and all authority '. 

I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he 
was generally seen lounging at the college gate, with a 
circle of young students round him, whom he was enter- 
taining with wit, and keeping from their studies, if not 
spiriting them up to rebellion against the college discipline, 
which in his maturer years he so much extolled. 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies with 
his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me, that he 
contracted a love and regard for Pembroke College, which 
he retained to the last. A short time before his death he 
sent to that college a present of all his works, to be de- 
posited in their library. Being himself a poet, Johnson was 
peculiarly liappy in mentioning how many of the sons of 
Pembroke wese poets; adding, with a smile of sportive 
triumph: ‘Sir, we are a nest of singing birds'. 
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7. The Poor Scholar 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the 
defects of his own college : and I have, from the information 
of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of that rigid honesty 
which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor had obtained 
his°father's consent to be entered of Pembroke, that he 
might be with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, 
though some years older than himself, he was very intimate. 
This would have been a great comfort to Johnson. But he 
fairly told Taylor that he could not, in conscience, suffer 
him to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made enquiry all round the university, 
and having found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ Church, 
was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of 
that college. Mr. Bateman's lectures were so excellent, 
that Johnson used to come and get them at second-hand 
from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, 
he saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived 
by the Christ Church men, and he came no more. He 
was too proud to accept of money, and somebody having 
set a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away 
with indignation. How must we feel when we read such 
an anecdote of Samuel Johnson! 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having the 
advantage of a complete academical education. The 
friend to whom he had trusted for support had deceived 
him. His debts in college, though not great, were increas- 
ing; and his scanty remittances from Lichfield, which had 
all along been made with great difficulty, could be supplied 
no longer, his father having fallen into a state of insolvency. 
Compelled, therefore, by irresistible necessity, he left the 
college in autumn, 1731, without a degree, having been a 
member of it little more than three years. 
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And new (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not knowing 
how he should gain even a decent livelihood. His father's 
misfortunes in trade rendered him unable to support his 
son; and for some time there appeared no means by which 
he could maintain himself. In the December of this year 
his father died. 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of 
an offer to be employed as usher in the school of Market 
Bosworth, in Leicestershire, to which it appears, from one 
of his little fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, on 
the 16th of July . — ‘ Julii 16. Bosvortiam pedes petii .’ 

This employment was very irksome to him in every 
respect, and he complained grievously of it in his letters 
to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon 
at Birmingham. 

9. Johnson gets Married 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was 
not performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution was taken 
that it should be at Derby, for which place the bride and 
bridegroom set out on horseback, I suppose in very good 
humour. But though Mr. Topham Beauclerk used archly 
to mention Johnson's having told him with much gravity, 
'Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides’, I have had from 
my illustrious friend the following curious account of their 
journey to church upon the nuptial mom: ‘Sir, she had 
read the old romances, and had got into her head the 
fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her 
lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode 
too fast, and she could not keep up with me: and, when 
I rode a little slower, she passed me, and complained that 
I lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of 
caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I 
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therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her 
sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I'was sure 
she could not miss it; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did, I observed her to 
be in tears/ 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of 
connubial felicity; but there is no doubt that Johnson, 
though he thus shewed a manly firmness, proved a most 
affectionate and indulgent husband to the last moment of 
Mrs. Johnson's life: and in his Prayers and Meditations we 
find very remarkable evidence that his regard and fondness 
for her never ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose he 
hired a large house, well situated near his native city. In 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1736 there is the following 
advertisement: ‘At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and 
Greek Languages, by Samuel Johnson'. But the only 
pupils that were put under his care were the celebrated 
David Garrick and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, a 
young gentleman of good fortune who died early. As yet, 
his name had nothing of that celebrity which afterwards 
commanded the highest attention and respect of mankind. 
Had such an advertisement appeared after the publication 
of his London, or his Rambler, or his Dictionary, how 
would it have burst upon the world! with what eagerness 
would the great and the wealthy have embraced an oppor- 
tunity of putting their sons under the learned tuition of 
Samuel Johnson. The truth, however, is, that he was 
not so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, and a 
conductor in learning by regular gradations, as men of 
inferiour powers of mind. His own acquisitions had been 
made by fits and starts, by violent irruptions into the 
regions of knowledge; and it could not be expected that 
his impatience would be subdued, and his impetuosity 
restrained, so as to fit him for a quiet guide to novices. 
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Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as the 
master of an academy, than with that of the usher of a 
school; we need not wonder, therefore, that he did not 
keep his academy above a year and a half. From 
Mr. Garrick's account he did not appear to have been 
profoundly reverenced by his pupils. His oddities of 
manner, and uncouth gesticulations, could not but be the 
subject of merriment to them; and in particular, the young 
rogues used to listen at the door of his bed-chamber, and 
peep through the key-hole, that they might turn into 
ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness for Mrs. 
Johnson, whom he used to name by the familiar appellation 
of Tetty or Tetsey , which, like Betty or Betsey , is provincially 
used as a contraction for Elizabeth , her Christian name, but 
which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of 
her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to 
me as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary pro- 
tuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced 
by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of 
cordials; flaring and fantastick in her dress, and affected 
both in her speech and her general behaviour. I have 
seen Garrick exhibit her, by his exquisite talent of mimickry, 
so as to excite the heartiest bursts of laughter; but he, 
probably, as is the case in all such representations, 
considerably aggravated the picture. 

11. Johnson goes to London 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, 
the great field of genius and exertion, where talents of 
every kind have the fullest scope, and the highest encourage- 
ment. It* is a memorable circumstance that his pupil 
David a Garrick went thither at the same time, with intent 
to complete his education, and follow the profession of 
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the law, from which he was soon diverted by his decided 
preference for the stage. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he 
knew how he could live in the cheapest manner. His first 
lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in 
Exeter Street, adjoining Catharine Street, in the Strand. 
‘ I cfined (said he) very well for eightpence, with very good 
company, at the Pineapple in New Street, just by. Several 
of them had travelled. They expected to meet every day; 
but did not know one another's names. It used to cost 
the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I had a cut of 
meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny; so that I was quite well served, nay, better 
than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing.' 

12 

Johnson's London was published in May 1738; and it 
is remarkable that it came out on the same morning with 
Pope's satire, entitled ‘1738'; so that England had at 
once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a rival, 
it may reasonably be presumed, must have been particularly 
struck by the sudden appearance of such a poet ; and, to his 
credit, let it be remembered, that his feelings and conduct 
on the occasion were candid and liberal. 


13. Hogarth meets an Inspired Idiot 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house 
of Mr. Richardson, author of Clarissa , and other novels of 
extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see 
Richardson, soon after the execution of Dr. Cameron, for 
having taken arms for the House of Stuart in 1745-6 ; and 
being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed 
to Richardson, that certainly there must have been some 
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very unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this 
particulaf case, which had induced the king to approve of 
an execution for rebellion so long after the time when it 
was committed, as this had the appearance of putting a 
man to death in cold blood, and was very unlike his 
Majesty's usual clemency. While he was talking, he per- 
ceived a person standing at a window in the room, shaking 
his head, and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous 
manner. He concluded that he was an ideot, whom his 
relations had put under the care of Mr. Richardson, as a 
very good man. To his great surprise, however, this 
figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. Richardson 
were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, and 
burst out into an invective against George the Second, as 
one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and bar- 
barous; mentioning many instances, particularly that 
when an officer of high rank had been acquitted by a 
court martial, George the Second had with his own hand 
struck his name off the list. In short, he displayed such 
a power of eloquence, that Hogarth looked at him with 
astonishment, and actually imagined that this ideot had 
been at the moment inspired. Neither Hogarth nor 
Johnson were made known to each other at this interview. 

14. Johnson and the Players' Art 

It is remarkable that in this biographical disquisition 
there appears a very strong symptom of Johnson's preju- 
dice against players; a prejudice that may be attributed 
to the following causes: first, the imperfection of his organs, 
which were so defective that he was not susceptible of the 
fine impressions which theatrical excellence produces upon 
the generality of mankind; secondly, the cold rejection of 
his tragedy; and, lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, 
who had been his pupil, who had come to London at the 
same time with him, not in a much more prosperous state 
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than himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his 
pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well as ©f fortune, 
probably made him feel some indignation, as thinking that 
whatever might be Garrick's merits in his art, the reward 
was too great when compared with what the most successful 
efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods of 
his life Johnson used to talk contemptuously of players. 

15. Johnson's 'Dictionary' 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and 
unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other 
countries has not been effected but by the co-operating 
exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles 
Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, 
and the two Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was 
fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

The Plan was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State; a nobleman who was very ambitious of literary 
distinction, and who, upon being informed of the design, 
had expressed himself in terms very favourable to its 
success. There is, perhaps, in everything of any conse- 
quence, a secret history which it would be amusing to 
know, could we have it authentically communicated. 
Johnson told me: 'Sir, the way in which the plan of my 
Dictionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was 
this: I had neglected to write it by the time appointed. 
Dodsley suggested a desire to have it addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext for delay, 
that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire. I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst: "Now if any 
good comes of my addressing to Lord Chesterflfeld, it will 
be ascribed to deep policy", when, in fact, .it was e only a 
casual excuse for laziness'. 
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Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary , 
when the* following dialogue ensued: 'Adams. This is a 
great work, Sir. How are you to get all the etymologies? 
Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and 
Skinner, and others; and there is a Welch gentleman who 
has published a collection of Welch proverbs, who will "help 
me with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, how can you do 
this in three years? Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that 
I can do it in three years. Adams. But the French 
Academy, which consists of forty members, took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it 
is. This is the proportion. Let me see; forty times forty 
is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman'. With so 
much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that prodigious 
labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived 
part of the time in Holbom, part in Gough Square, Fleet 
Street ; and he had an upper room fitted up like a counting- 
house for the purpose, in which he gave to the copyists 
their several task. The words, partly taken from other 
dictionaries, and partly supplied by himself, having been 
first written down with spaces left between them, he 
delivered in writing their etymologies, definitions, and 
various significations. The authorities were copied from 
the books themselves, in which he had marked the passages 
with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which could easily 
be effaced. I have seen several of them, in which that 
trouble had not been taken; so that they were just as when 
used by the copyists. It is remarkable that he was so 
attentive in the choice of the passages in which words were 
authorized, that one may read page after page of his 
Dictionary with improvement and pleasure; and it should 
not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no author whose 
writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion and morality. 
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17. 'Murder! Murder!* 

Garrick being now vested with theatrical powd: by being 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, he kindly and generously 
made use of it to bring out Johnson’s tragedy, which had 
been long kept back for want of encouragement But in 
thi^ benevolent purpose he met with no small difficulty 
from the temper of Johnson, which could not brook that 
a drama which he had formed with much study, and had 
been obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace, 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an actor. 
Yet Garrick knew well, that without some alterations it 
would not be fit for the stage. A violent dispute having 
ensued between them, Garrick applied to the Reverend 
Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very 
obstinate. 'Sir (said he), the fellow wants me to make 
Mahomet run mad, that he may have an opportunity of 
tossing his hands and kicking his heels.* He was, however, 
at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick’s 
wishes, so as to allow of some changes ; but still there were 
not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the representa- 
tion of Irene, and gave me the following account : ‘ Before 
the curtain drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which 
alarmed Johnson’s friends. The Prologue, which was 
written by himself in a manly strain, soothed the audience, 
and the play went off tolerably, till it came to the conclu- 
sion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the Heroine of the piece, was 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak two lines 
with the bow-string round her neck. The audience cried 
out " Murder ! Murder /” She several times attempted 
to speak; but in vain. At last she was obliged to go off 
the stage alive*. This passage was afterwards struck out, 
and she was carried off to be put to death Behind the 
scenes, as the play now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. I know 
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not how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a 
person tlien so eminent in the political world. * 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every 
advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy of Irene 
did not please the publick. Mr. Garrick's zeal carried it 
through for nine nights, so that the author had his tnree 
nights' profits; and from a receipt signed by him, now in 
the hands of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears that his friend, 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds for the 
copy, with his usual reservation of the right of one edition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, 
he replied: ‘Like the Monument'; meaning that he con- 
tinued firm and unmoved as that column. And let it be 
remembered, as an admonition to the genus irntabile of 
dramatick writers, that this great man, instead of peevishly 
complaining of the bad taste of the town, submitted to its 
decision without a murmur. He had, indeed, upon all 
occasions a great deference for the general opinion: ‘A 
man (said he) who writes a book, thinks himself wiser or 
wittier than the rest of mankind; he supposes that he can 
instruct or amuse them, and the publick to whom he 
appeals, must, after all, be the judges of his pretensions'. 

18. When in Rome . . . 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the stage, 
Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick authour his dress 
should be more gay than what he ordinarily wore ; he there- 
fore appeared behind the scenes, and even in one of the 
side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and 
a gold-laced hat. He humorously observed to Mr. Lang- 
ton, ‘that # when in that dress he could not treat people 
with the same ease as when in his usual plain clothes'* 
Dress indeed,® we must allow, has more effect even upon 
strong minds than one should suppose, without having had 
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the experience of it. His necessary attendance while his 
play was in rehearsal, and during its performance, brought 
him acquainted with many of the performers of both sexes, 
which produced a more favourable opinion of their pro- 
fession than he had harshly expressed in his life of Savage. 
With some of them he kept up an acquaintance as long as 
he and they lived, and was ever ready to shew them acts 
of kindness. He for a considerable time used to frequent 
the green-room, and seemed to take delight in dissipating 
his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat of the 
motley circle then to be found there. Mr. David Hume 
related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at last denied 
himself this amusement, from considerations of rigid virtue; 
saying: 'I ’ll come no more behind your scenes, David; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms of your actresses 
excite my amorous propensities’. 

19. 'The Rambler,’ 1750-1752 

With what devout and conscientious sentiments this 
paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the following 
prayer, which he composed and offered up on the occasion : 
‘Almighty God, the giver of all good things, without whose 
help all labour is ineffectual, and without whose grace all 
wisdom is folly: grant, I beseech Thee, that in this under- 
taking Thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, but 
that I may promote thy glory, and the salvation of myself 
and others: grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ. Amen ’. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon 
the authority of Johnson himself, that many of these 
discourses, which we should suppose had been laboured 
with all the slow attention of literary leisure, were written 
in haste as the moment pressed, without even being read 
over by him before they were printed. It can be accounted 
for only in this way; that by reading and meditation, and 
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a very close inspection of life, he had accumulated a great 
fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a peculiar 
promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, and which 
he had constantly accustomed himself to clothe in the 
most apt and energetick expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once asked him by what means he had attained his extra- 
ordinary accuracy and flow of language. He told Rim, 
that he had early laid it down as a Axed rule to do his best 
on every occasion, and in every company: to impart 
whatever he knew in the most forcible language he could 
put it in ; and that by constant practice, and never suffering 
any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to 
deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

20. Tetty gives her Opinion 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. Johnson, 
in whose judgement and taste he had great confidence, 
said to him, after a few numbers of the Rambler had come 
out: ‘I thought very well of you before; but I did not 
imagine you could have written anything equal to this'. 
Distant praise, from whatever quarter, is not so delightful 
as that of a wife whom a man loves and esteems. Her 
approbation may be said to ‘ come home to his bosom ’ ; and 
being so near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

21. Boswell on Style 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of 
Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think, very 
unjustly, the style of Addison as nerveless and feeble, 
because it has not the strength and energy of that of 
Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like the poetry of 
Dryden.and Pope. Both are excellent, though in different 
ways. Addison writes with the ease of a gentleman. His 

B 
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readers fancy that a wise and accomplished companion is 
talking to them; so that he insinuates his sentiihents and 
taste into their minds by an imperceptible f influence. 
Johnson writes like a teacher. He dictates to his readers 
as if from an academical chair. They attend with awe 
and admiration ; and his precepts are impressed upon them 
by ‘‘his commanding eloquence. Addison’s style, like a 
light wine, pleases everybody from the first. Johnson’s, 
like a liquor of more body, seems too strong at first, but, 
by degrees, is highly relished; and such is the melody of 
his periods, so much do they captivate the ear, and seize 
upon the attention, that there is scarcely any writer, how- 
ever inconsiderable, who does not aim, in some degree, at 
the same species of excellence. But let us not ungratefully 
undervalue that beautiful style, which has pleasingly 
conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. 

22. Johnson’s Prayer on his Wife’s Death 

Though Johnson’s circumstances were at this time far 
from being easy, his humane and charitable disposition 
was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Williams, 
daughter of a very ingenious Welsh physician, and a woman 
of more than ordinary talents and literature, having come 
to London in hopes of being cured of a cataract in both 
her eyes, which afterwards ended in total blindness, was 
kindly received as a constant visitor at his house while 
Mrs. Johnson lived; and, after her death, having come 
under his roof in order to have an operation upon her eyes 
performed with more comfort to her than in lodgings, she 
had an apartment from him during the rest of her life, 
at all times when he had a house. 

‘April 26, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of tbe 25th. 

‘O Lord! Govemour of heaven and earth, i$ whose 
hands are embodied and departed Spirits, if Thou hast 
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ordained the Souls of the Dead to minister to the Living, 
and appointed my departed Wife to have care of me, grant 
that I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
ministration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, 
dreams, or in any other manner agreeable to Thy Govern- 
ment. Forgive my presumption, enlighten my ignorance, 
and however meaner agents are employed, grant me* the 
blessed influences of Thy Holy Spirit, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen/ 

23. Enter Sir Joshua 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was extensive 
and various, far beyond what has been generally imagined. 
To trace his acquaintance with each particular person, if 
it could be done, would be a task of which the labour 
would not be repaid by the advantage. But exceptions 
are to be made; one of which must be a friend so eminent 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was truly his dulce decus, and 
with whom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to 
the last hour of his life. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote 
of Johnson about the time of their first acquaintance. 
When they were one evening together at the Miss Cot- 
terells’, the then Duchess of Argyle and another lady of 
high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, and that he 
and his friend were neglected, as low company of whom 
they were somewhat ashamed, grew angry; and resolving 
to shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
visitors imagine that his friend and he were low indeed, he 
addressed himself in a low tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying: 
‘ How much do you think you and I could get in a week, 
if we were* to work as hard as we could?’ — as if they had 
been common jnechanicks. 
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24. Clothes and the Man 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq., of Langton, 
in Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, commenced 
soon after the conclusion of his Rambler ; which that 
gentleman, then a youth, had read with so much admira- 
tion, that he came to London chiefly with a view of endea- 
vouring to be introduced to its authour. By a fortunate 
chance he happened to take lodgings in a house where 
Mr. Levet frequently visited; and having mentioned his 
wish to his landlady, she introduced him to Mr. Levet, who 
readily obtained Johnson’s permission to bring Mr. Langton 
to him; as, indeed, Johnson, during the whole course of 
his life, had no shyness, real or affected, but was easy of 
access to all who were properly recommended, and even 
wished to see numbers at his levee, as his morning circle 
of company might, with strict propriety, be called. 
Mr. Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage first 
appeared. He had not received the smallest intimation of 
his figure, dress, or manner. From perusing his writings, 
he fancied he should see a decent, well-drest, in short, a 
remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of which, down 
from his bed-chamber, about noon, came, as newly risen, 
a huge, uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely 
covered his head, and his clothes hanging loose about him. 
But his conversation was so rich, so animated, and so 
forcible, and his religious and political notions so congenial 
with those in which Langton had been educated, that he 
conceived for him that veneration and attachment which 
he ever preserved. Johnson was not the less ready to love 
Mr. Langton, for his being of a very ancient family; for 
I have heard him say, with pleasure: ‘Langton, Sir, has 
a grant of free warren from Henry the Second; and 
Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s, reign, 4 was of 
this family’. 
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25. The Doctor as a Gay Dog 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at 
a tavern in London, and sat till about three in the morning, 
it came into their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and 
see if they could prevail on him to join in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple, 
till at last he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig 
on the top of his head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker 
in his hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were 
coming to attack him. When he discovered who they 
were, and was told their errand, he smiled, and with great 
good humour agreed to their proposal: ‘What, is it you, 
you dogs! I ’ll have a frisk with you’. He was soon 
drest, and they sallied forth together into Covent Garden, 
where the greengrocers and fruiterers were beginning to 
arrange their hampers, just come in from the country. 
Johnson made some attempts to help them; but the honest 
gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, and odd 
interference, that he soon saw his services were not relished. 
They then repaired to one of the neighbouring taverns, and 
made a bowl of that liquor called Bishop , which Johnson 
had always liked: while in joyous contempt of sleep, from 
which he had been roused, he repeated the festive lines: 

Short, O short then be thy reign. 

And give us to the world again f 1 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, 
took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and 
Johnson were so well pleased with their amusement, that 
they resolved to persevere in dissipation for the rest of the 

1 Mr Langton recollected, or Dr Johnson repeated, the passage 
wrong. The lines are in Lord Lansdowne’s ‘Drinking Song to 
Sleep', and*run thus: 

‘ Short, very short be then thy reign, 

For I 'm in haste to laugh and drink again'. 
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day: but Langton deserted them, being engaged to break- 
fast with some young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for 
' leaving his social friends to go and sit with a set of wretched 
un-idea* d girls*. Garrick being told of this ramble, said to 
him smartly: ‘I heard of your frolick t' other night. 
You *11 be in the Chronicle * . Upon which Johnson after- 
wards observed: * He durst not do such a thing. His wife 
would not let him!* 

26. A Celebrated Letter 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publication, 
Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself 
with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work 
to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe and 
insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, as it should 
seem, of the cold indifference with which he had treated 
its learned authour; and further attempted to conciliate 
him, by writing two papers m The World, in recommenda- 
tion of the work; and it must be confessed that they 
contain some studied compliments, so finely turned, that 
if there had been no previous offence, it is probable that 
Johnson would have been highly delighted. Praise, in 
general, was pleasing to him; but by praise from a man 
of rank and elegant accomplishments, he was peculiarly 
gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who 
thought that 'all was false and hollow*, despised the 
honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord Chester- 
field should, for a moment, imagine that he could be the 
dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me concerning 
Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was: 'Sir, after 
making great professions, he had, for many years, taken no 
notice of me; but when my Dictionary was comfrig out, he 
fell a-scribbling in The World about it. »Upon 4 which, 
I wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms, but such as 
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might shew him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
and that J had done with him'. 

‘To the Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield 

‘My Lord, ‘February 7, 1755. 

*1 have been lately informed, by the proprietor oiJThe 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. 
To be so distinguished is an honour which, being very 
little accustomed to favours from the great, I know not 
well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

‘When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, 
by the enchantment of your address, and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vamqueur 
de la terre ; — that I might obtain that regard for which I 
saw the world contending; but I found my attendance so 
little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would 
suffer me to continue it. When I had once addressed your 
Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

‘Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a Patron before. 

‘The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and«found him a native of the rocks. 

1 Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a nfan struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
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reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confess obliga- 
tionf where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the Publick should consider me as owing that to a 
Patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

'Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less; for I have been long wakened from that dream 
of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, 

'My Lord, 

'Your Lordship's most humble 

'Most obedient servant, 

'Sam. Johnson.' 

There is a curious minute circumstance which struck me, 
in comparing the various editions of Johnson's Imitations 
of Juvenal. In the tenth Satire one of the couplets upon 
the vanity of wishes even for literary distinction stood thus : 

Yet think what ills the scholar's life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chester- 
field's fallacious patronage made him feel, he dismissed 
the word garret from the sad group, and in all the subsequent 
editions the line stands : 

Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail. 


27 

A few of his definitions must be admitted tq be erroneous. 
Thus, Windward and Leeward , though directly of opposite 
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meaning, are defined identically the same way; as to 
which inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that 
his Preface announces that he was aware there might be 
many such in so immense a work; nor was he at all dis- 
concerted when an instance was pointed out to him. A 
lady once asked him how he came to define Pastern the knee 
of a horse: instead of making an elaborate defence, a? she 
expected, he at once answered: 'Ignorance, Madam, pure 
ignorance’ . 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, 
under general definitions of words, while at the same time 
the original meaning of the words is not explained, as his 
Tory, Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot 
be fully defended, and must be placed to the account of 
capricious and humorous indulgence. Talking to me upon 
this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 1 777, he 
mentioned a still stronger instance of the predominance of 
his private feelings in the composition of this work, than 
any now to be found in it. 'You know, Sir, Lord Gower 
forsook the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
Renegado, after telling that it meant “one who deserts to 
the enemy, a revolter ”, I added, Sometimes we say a Gower. 
Thus it went to the press: but the printer had more wit 
than I, and struck it out.’ 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indulgence 
does not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, but 
sometimes in playful allusion to the notions commonly 
entertained of his own laborious task. Thus: ‘Grub Street, 
the name of a street in London, much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; 
whence any mean production is called Grub Street . ’ — 
‘Lexicographer , a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge 


* n 
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28. On Sunday Observance 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in his Journal 
the following scheme of life, for Sunday: 'Having lived' 
(as he with tenderness of conscience expresses himself) 
‘not without an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, yet 
without that attention to its religious duties which 
Christianity requires'; 

'1. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early 
on Saturday. 

‘2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

‘3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly 
the last week; and to mark my advances in religion, or 
recession from it. 

'4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps 
as are at hand. 

'5. To go to church twice. 

'6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

'7. To instruct my family. 

'8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted 
in the week.' [July *755] 


29 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway’s violent 
attack upon that elegant and popular beverage, shews how 
very well a man of genius can write upon the slightest 
subject, when he writes, as the Italians say, con amore : 
I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more relish the 
infusion of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities 
which he drank of it at all hours were so great, that his 
nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to have 
been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it. 
He assured me, that he never felt the least inconvenience 
from it ; which is a proof that the fault of his constitution 
was rather a too great tension of fibres, than the contrary. 
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The generosity with which he pleads the cause of Admiral 
Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. 
Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon the fate of that 
unfortunate officer, observing that he was shot 4 pour 
encourager les autres’, the nation has long been satisfied 
that his life was sacrificed to the political fervour of the 
times. In the vault belonging to the Torrington family, 
m the church of Southill, in Bedfordshire, there is the 
following Epitaph upon his monument, which I have 
transcribed : 

TO THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 

of publick Justice, 

The Honourable John Byng, Esq 
Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 
Persecution, 

March 14, in the Year 1757; 
when Bravery and Loyalty 
were insufficient Securities 
for the Life and Honour of 
A Naval Officer 
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About this period he was offered a living of considerable 
value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter into holy 
orders. It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the 
father of his much-valued friend. But he did not accept 
of it; partly I believe from a conscientious motive, being 
persuaded that his temper and habits rendered him unfit 
for that assiduous and familiar instruction of the vulgar 
and ignorant, which he held to be an essential duty in a 
clergyman* and partly because his love of a London life 
was so % strongs that he would have thought himself an exile 
in any other place, particularly if residing in the country. 
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32. Johnson and his Mother 

In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died at 
the great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected 
him; not that 'his mind had acquired no firmness by the 
contemplation of mortality’; but that his reverential 
affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he 
retained all his tender feelings even to the latest period of 
his life. 

' Dear honoured Mother, 

'Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to 
communicate to you. I do not think you unfit to face 
death, but I know not how to bear the thought of losing 
you. Endeavoyr to do all you [can] for yourself. Eat 
as much as you can. 

‘ I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. — I have nothing 
to add to my last letter. 

' I am, dear, dear Mother, 

'Your dutiful Son, 

‘ Jan. 16, 1759. * 'Sam. Johnson. 


'Dear honoured Mother, 

‘Neither your condition nor your character make it fit 
for me to say much. You have been the best mother, 
and I believe the best woman in the world. I thank you 
for your indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness of all that 
I have done ill, and all that I have omitted to do well. 
God grant you his Holy Spirit, and receive you to ever- 
lasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord 
Jesus receive your spirit. Amen. 

' I am, dear, dear Mother, 

'Your dutiful Son,' 

'Sam. Johnson. 

•Jan. 20. 1759-’ 
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His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and 
been some time at sea, not pressed as has been supposed, 
but with his own consent, it appears from a letter to John 
Wilkes, Esq., from Dr. Smollett, that his master kindly 
interested himself in procuring his release from a stale of 
life of which Johnson always expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence. He said: ‘No man will be a sailor who has con- 
trivance enough to get himself into a jail; for being in a 
ship is being in a jail, with the chance of being drowned’. 

And at another time: ‘A man in a jail has more room, 
better food, and commonly better company’. 

34 

‘You know that we have a new King and a new Parlia- 
ment. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a member. 
We were so weary of our old King, that we are much pleased 
with his successor; of whom we are so much inclined to 
hope great things, that most of us begin already to believe 
them. The young man is hitherto blameless; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of 
juvenile years, and the ignorance of princely education. 
He has been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already 
favoured them more than the English will contentedly 
endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has 
distinguished, or whom he has disgusted.’ 

35. Madam is Answered 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s patronage to have her son 
sent to the university, one of those solicitations which are 
too frequent, where people, anxious for a particular object, 
do not, consider propriety, or the opportunity which the 
persons whom they .solicit have to assist them, he wrote 
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to her the following answer; with a copy of which I am 
favoured by the Reverend Dr. Farmer, Master of 'Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

'Madam, 

‘I hope you will believe that my delay in answering 
youf letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to 
destroy any hope that you had formed. Hope is itself a 
species of happiness, and, perhaps, the chief happiness 
which this world affords: but, like all other pleasures 
immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be 
expiated by pain; and expectations improperly indulged, 
must end in disappointment. If it be asked, what is the 
improper expectation which it is dangerous to indulge, 
experience will quickly answer, that it is such expectation 
as is dictated not by reason, but by desire; expectation 
raised, not by the common occurrences of life, but by the 
wants of the expectant; an expectation that requires the 
common course of things to be changed, and the general 
rules of action to be broken. 

'When you made your request to me, you should have 
considered, Madam, what you were asking. You ask me 
to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, for a young 
person whom I had never seen, upon a supposition which 
I had no means of knowing to be true. There is no reason 
why, amongst all the great, I should chuse to supplicate 
the Archbishop, nor why, among all the possible objects 
of his bounty, the Archbishop should chuse your son. 
I know, Madam, how unwillingly conviction is admitted, 
when interest opposes it; but surely, Madam, you must 
allow, that here is no reason why that should be done by 
me, which every other man may do with equal reason, 
and which, indeed, no man can do properly, without some 
very particular relation both to the Archbishbp and to 
you. If I could help you in this exigence by any .proper 
means, it would give me pleasure: but this proposal is so 
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very remote from usual methods, that I cannot comply 
with it, but at the risk of such answer and suspicions as 
I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

‘I have seen your son this morning; he seems a pretty 
youth, and will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can 
procure him ; but though he should at last miss the univer- 
sity, he may still be wise, useful, and happy. 

‘ I am, Madam, 

‘Your most humble servant, 
'June 8, 1762.’ ‘Sam. Johnson. 


36 

The accession of George the Third to the throne of these 
kingdoms, opened a new and brighter prospect to men of 
literary merit, who had been honoured with no mark of 
royal favour in the preceding reign. His present Majesty’s 
education in this country, as well as his taste and bene- 
ficence, prompted him to be the patron of science and the 
arts; and early this year Johnson having been represented 
to him as a very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year. 

37 

This year his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a visit of 
some weeks to his native county, Devonshire, in which 
he was accompanied by Johnson, who was much pleased 
with this jaunt, and declared he had derived from it a 
great accession of new ideas. He was entertained at the 
seats of several noblemen and gentlemen in the west of 
England; but the greatest part of this time was passed at 
Plymouth, where the magnificence of the navy, the ship- 
building afid all its circumstances, afforded him a grand 
subject of contemplation. The Commissioner of the Dock- 
yard paid him the compliment of ordering the yacht to 
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convey him and his friend to the Eddystone, to which 
they accordingly sailed. But the weather • was so 
tempestuous that they could not land. 

38. Boswell meets Johnson 

This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the 
happiness to obtain the acquaintance of that extraordinary 
man whose memoirs I am now writing; an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esteem as one of the most fortunate 
circumstances in my life. Though then but two-and- 
twenty, I had for several years read his works with delight 
and instruction, and had the highest reverence for their 
authour, which had grown up in my fancy into a kind of 
mysterious veneration, by figuring to myself a state of 
solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him to 
live m the immense metropolis of London. 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a book- 
seller’s shop in Russell Street, Covent Garden, told me that 
Johnson was very much his friend, and came frequently 
to his house, where he more than once invited me to meet 
him: but by some unlucky accident or other he was 
prevented from coming to us. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was sitting 
in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with 
him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into 
the shop; and Mr. Davies having perceived him through 
the glass-door in the room in which we were sitting, advanc- 
ing towards us — he announced his awful approach to me, 
somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father’s 
ghost: 'Look, my Lord, it comes'. I found that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of 
him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had 
published his Dictionary , in the attitude oi sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation; which was the first picture 
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his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly 
presented* to me, and from which an engraving has been 
made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and 
respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated; 
and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which 
I had heard much, I said to Davies: ‘Don’t tell where I 
come from’. ‘From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. 
‘Mr. Johnson (said I), I do indeed come from Scotland, but 
I cannot help it.’ I am willing to flatter myself that 
I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate 
him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the expence 
of my country. But however that might be, this speech 
was somewhat unlucky; for with that quickness of wit for 
which he was so remarkable, he seized the expression 
‘come from Scotland’, which I used in the sense of being 
of that country , and, as if I had said that I had come away 
from it, or left it, retorted: ‘That, Sir, I find is what a very 
great many of your countrymen cannot help’. This stroke 
stunned me a good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt 
myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what 
might come next. He then addressed himself to Davies: 
‘What do you think of Garrick? He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows the 
house will be full, and that an order would be worth three 
shillings’. Eager to take any opening to get into conversa- 
tion with him, I ventured to say: ‘O, Sir, I cannot think 
Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you’. ‘Sir (said 
he, with a stern look), I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done : and I know no right you have to talk 
to me on the subject.’ Perhaps I deserved this check; for 
it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to ex- 
press any doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon 
his old acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself much 
mortified, tod began to think, that the hope which I had 
long indulged, of obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. 
And, in truth, had not my ardour been uncommonly 
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strong, and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
rough a reception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I 
remained upon the field not wholly discomfited. 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of 
his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn away 
froici it by an engagement at another place. I had, for 
a part of the evening, been left alone with him, and had 
ventured to make an observation now and then, which he 
received very civilly; so that I was satisfied that though 
there was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill-nature 
in his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, and 
when I complained to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by saying: ‘Don’t be uneasy. I can see he 
likes you very well’. 


39 

He received me very courteously: but, it must be con- 
fessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morning 
dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of 
cloaths looked very rusty: he had on a little old shrivelled 
unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; his 
shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose; his black 
worsted stockings ill drawn up; and he had a pair of 
unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. But all these slovenly 
particularities were forgotten the moment that he began 
to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were 
sitting with him; and when they went away, I also rose; 
but he said to me: ‘Nay, don’t go’. ‘Sir (said I), I am 
afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow 
me to sit and hear you.’ He seemed pleased with this 
compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered: 
‘Sir, I am obliged to any man who visits me’. I have 
preserved the following short minute of. what passed 
this day. 
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He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in 
the afterAoon, and seldom came home till two in the 
morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not think it 
wrong to live thus, and not make more use of his great 
talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at 
the distance of many years, my journal of this period, 
I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured to talk to Aim 
so freely, and that he bore it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour 
me with his company one evening at my lodgings: and, as 
I took my leave, shook me cordially by the hand. It is 
almost needless to add, that I felt no little elation at 
having now so happily established an acquaintance of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

40 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was 
agreeably surprised when he expressed the following very 
liberal sentiment, which has the additional value of 
obviating an objection to our holy religion, founded upon 
the discordant tenets of Christians themselves: ‘For my 
part, Sir, I think all Christians, whether Papists or Pro- 
testants, agree in the essential articles, and that their 
differences are trivial, and rather political than religious’. 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of Elvira, which had been 
acted the preceding winter at Drury Lane, and that the 
Honourable Andrew Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, 
had joined in writing a pamphlet, entitled Critical Strictures , 
against it. That the mildness of Dempster’s disposition 
had, however, relented; and he had candidly said: ‘We 
have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy; for bad as it is, 
how vain should either of us be to write one not near so 
good 1 . Johnson. ‘Why no, Sir; this is not just reasoning. 
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You may abuse a tragedy, though you cannot write one. 
You may scold a carpenter who has made you a bad table, 
though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade to 
make tables/ 

42. The Two-bottle Encounter 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired much 
knowledge, and asked his advice as to my studies. He 
said: ‘Don’t talk of study now. I will give you a plan; 
but it will require some time to consider of it ’. ‘It is very 
good in you (I replied) to allow me to be with you thus. 
Had it been foretold to me some years ago that I should 
pass an evening with the authour of the Rambler, how 
should I have exulted ! ’ What I then expressed was 
sincerely from the heart. He was satisfied that it was, 
and cordially answered: ‘Sir, I am glad we have met. 
I hope we shall pass many evenings and mornings too, 
together’. We finished a couple of bottles of port, and sat 
till between one and two in the morning. 

43. Johnson helps Goldsmith 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely mis- 
stated the history of Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s 
friendly interference, when this novel was sold. I shall 
give it authentically from Johnson’s own exact narration: 

‘ I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith 
that he was in great distress, and as it was not in his power 
to come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon 
as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to 
him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was drest, 
and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, 
at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he 
had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
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bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him 
of the moans by which he might be extricated. He then 
told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; told 
the landlady I should soon return, and having gone to a 
bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith 
the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill*. 

44 

Talking of London, he observed: ‘Sir, if you wish to 
have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must 
not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
but must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts. 
It is not in the showy evolutions of buildings, but in the 
multiplicity of human habitations which are crowded 
together, that the wonderful immensity of London consists'. 
I have often amused myself with thinking how different a 
place London is to different people. They, whose narrow 
minds are contracted to the consideration of some one 
particular pursuit, view it only through that medium. A 
politician thinks of it merely as the seat of government in 
its different departments; a grazier, as a vast market for 
cattle; a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon 'Change ; a dramatick enthu- 
siast, as the grand scene of theatrical entertainments; a 
man of pleasure, as an assemblage of taverns, and the 
great emporium for ladies of easy virtue. But the intel- 
lectual man is struck with it, as comprehending the whole 
of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which 
is inexhaustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup with me 
at my lodgings in Downing Street, Westminster. But on 
the preceding, night my landlord having behaved very 
rudely to me and some company who were with me, I had 
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resolved not to remain another night in his house. I was 
exceedingly uneasy at the awkward appearance I supposed 
I should make to Johnson, and the other gentleman whom 
I had invited, not being able to receive them at home, and 
being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. I went to 
Johnson in the morning, and talked of it as of a serious 
distress. He laughed, and said: 'Consider, Sir, how in- 
significant this will appear a twelvemonth hence'. Were 
this consideration to be applied to most of the little 
vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too often 
disturbed, it would prevent many painful sensations. I 
have tried it frequently with good effect. ‘ There is nothing 
(continued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall be 
better at the Mitre/ I told him that I had been at Sir 
John Fielding’s office, complaining of my landlord, and 
had been informed, that though I had taken my lodgings 
for a year, I might, upon proof of his bad behaviour, quit 
them when I pleased, without being under an obligation to 
pay re:*.t for any longer time than while I possessed them. 
The fertility of Johnson’s mind could shew itself even 
upon so small a matter as this. ‘Why, Sir (said he), I 
suppose this must be the law, since you have been told so 
in Bow Street. But, if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for a year, 
you may certainly use them as you think fit. So, Sir, you 
may quarter two life-guardsmen upon him ; or you may send 
the greatest scoundrel you can find into your apartments; 
or you may say that you want to make some experiments 
in natural philosophy, and may burn a large quantity of 
assafcetida in his house.’ [*763] 


45 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose fof the topick 
of his conversation the praises of his native country. He 
began with saying, that there was very rich land around 
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Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had studied physick thef€ r 
contradicted this, very untruly, with a sneering lailgh. 
Disconcerted a little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new' 
ground, where, I suppose, he thought himself perfectly" 
safe; for he observed, that Scotland had a great iti&tiy 
noble wild prospects. Johnson. ‘I believe, Sir, you have 
a great many. Norway, too, has noble wild prospects; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild 
prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that leads 
him to England ! * This unexpected and pointed sally 
produced a roar of applause. After all, however, those 
who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it 
to Caledonia. 


46. Young Men and Reading 

‘Idleness is a disease which must be combated; but 
I would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan 
of study. I myself have never persisted in any plan for 
two days together. A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him; for what he reads as a task will do him little 
good. A young man should read five hours in a day, and 
so may acquire a great deal of knowledge.’ 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, full 
and unreserved. He said it would be a very good exercise, 
and would yield me great satisfaction when the particulars 
were faded from my remembrance. I was uncommonly 
fortunate in having had a previous coincidence of opinion 
with him upon this subject, for I had kept such a journal 
for some time ; and it was no small pleasure to me to have 
this to tell him, and to receive his approbation. He 
counselled me to keep it private, and said I might surely 
have a friend who would bum it in case of my death. 
From this habit I have been enabled to give the world so 
many anecdotes, which would otherwise have been lost 
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to posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I put into 
my journal too many little incidents Johnson. ‘There 
is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. 
It is by studying little things that we attain the great art 
of having as little misery and as much happiness as possible ’. 

‘Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; because, 
in file first place, I don't like to think myself growing old. 
In the next place, young acquaintances must last longest, 
if they do last; and then, Sir, young men have more virtue 
than old men ; they have more generous sentiments in every 
respect. I love the young dogs of this age, they have more 
wit and humour and knowledge of life than we had; but 
then the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early 
years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection but a true 
one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now. 
My judgement, to be sure, was not so good; but, I had all 
the facts. I remember very well, when I was at Oxford, 
an old gentleman said to me: “Young man, ply your book 
diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; for when 
years come upon you, you will find that poring upon 
books w T ill be but an irksome task”.’ 

47 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of 
human beings. I supported a different opinion, from which 
I have never yet varied, that a man is happier: and I 
enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which are endured 
at school. Johnson. ‘Ah! Sir, a boy’s being flogged is not 
so severe as a man’s having the hiss of the world against 
him. Men have a solicitude about fame; and the greater 
share they have of it, the more afraid they are of losing 
it.’ I silently asked myself: ‘Is it possible that the great 
Samuel Johnson really entertains any such apprehension, 
and is not confident that his exalted fame is established 
aipon a foundation never to be shaken ? ’ 
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48 The Boy who made a Lucky Reply 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler 
at the Temple Stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked 
him if he really thought a knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages an essential requisite to a good education. 
Johnson. ‘Most certainly, Sir; for those who know them 
have a very great advantage over those who do not. Nay, 
Sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common intercourse of life, which does 
not appear to be much connected with it/ ‘And yet (said 
I) people go through the world very well, and carry on the 
business of life to good advantage, without learning/ 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where 
learning cannot possibly be of any use; for instance, this 
boy rows us as well without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
sailors/ He then called to the boy : ‘ What would you give, 
my lad, to know about the Argonauts ? ’ ‘Sir (said the boy) , 
I would give what I have/ Johnson was much pleased 
with his answer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr. John- 
son then turning tome / Sir (said he), a desire of knowledge 
is the natural feeling of mankind ; and every human being, 
whose mind is not debauched, will be willing to give all 
that he has, to get knowledge'. 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, 
where we took oars and moved smoothly along the silver 
Thames. It was a very fine day. We were entertained 
with the immense number and variety of ships that were 
lying at anchor, and with the beautiful country on each 
side of the river. 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich Hospital 
was too magnificent for a place of charity, and that its 
parts were too much detached to make one great whole. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked 
me, I suppose by way of trying my disposition : ‘ Is not this 
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very fine ? ’ Having no exquisite relish of the beauties of 
Nature, and being more delighted with ‘the busy hum of 
men', I answered: ‘Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet Street’. 
Johnson. ‘You are right. Sir.’ 

49 

$ext day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had been that 
morning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, where 
I had heard a woman preach. Johnson. ‘Sir, a woman’s 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs. It is 
not done well; but you are surprised to find it done at all.’ 
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On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morning in 
the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and 
a young Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to 
conversation. At the inn where we dined, the gentlewoman 
said that she had done her best to educate her children; 
and, particularly, that she had never suffered them to be 
a moment idle. Johnson. ‘I wish, Madam, you would 
educate me too: for I have been an idle fellow all my life.’ 

‘ I am sure, Sir (said she), you have not been idle.’ John- 
son. ‘Nay, Madam, it is very true; and that gentleman 
there (pointing to me) has been idle. He was idle at 
Edinburgh. His father sent him to Glasgow, where he 
continued to be idle. He then came to London, where he 
has been very idle; and now he is going to Utrecht, where 
he will be as idle as ever.’ I asked him privately how he 
could expose me so. Johnson. ‘Poh, poh! (said he) they 
knew nothing about you, and will think of it no more.’ In 
the afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently against the 
Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of the Inquisition. 
To the utter astonishment of all the passengers but myself, 
who knew that he could talk upon any side of a question, 
he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that ‘false 
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doctrine should be checked on its first appearance ; that the 
civil power should unite with the Church in punishing those 
who dare to attack the established religion, and that such 
only were punished by the Inquisition'. 

51. Boswell puts in Shade as well as Light f 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. 'Some people (said he) have a 
foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly very 
studiously, and very carefully; for I look upon it, that he 
who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind anything 
else/ He now appeared to me Jean Bull philosophe , and 
he was for the moment, not only serious, but vehement. 
Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk with 
great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify 
their palates; and the 206th number of his Rambler is a 
masterly essay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, 
I must acknowledge, may be considered as casting the 
balance of his different opinions upon this subject; for 
I never knew any man who relished good eating more than 
he did. When at table, he was totally absorbed in the 
business of the moment; his looks seemed rivetted to his 
plate; nor would he, unless when in very high company, 
say one word, or even pay the least attention to what was 
said by others, till he had satisfied his appetite : which was 
so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that while 
in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, and 
generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate, this could not but be 
disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable to the 
character of a philosopher, who should be distinguished by 
self-commaild. But it must be owned, that Johnson, 
though he could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate 
man either in eating or drinking. He could refrain, but 
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he could not use moderately. He told me, that he had 
fasted two days without inconvenience, and that he had 
never been hungry but once . They who beheld with wonder 
how much he eat upon all occasions, when his dinner was 
to his taste, could not easily conceive what he must have 
meant by hunger; and not only was he remarkable for the 
extraordinary quantity which he eat, but he was, or 
affected to be, a man of very nice discernment in the 
science of cookery. He used to descant critically on the 
dishes which had been at table where he , had dined or 
supped, and to recollect very minutely what he had liked. 
I remember when he was in Scotland, his praising ‘ Gordon s 
palates ’ (a dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon's) with a warmth of expression which might have 
done honour to more important subjects. ‘As for Mac- 
laurin’s imitation of a made dish , it was a wretched attempt.’ 
He about the same time was so much displeased with the 
performances of a nobleman’s French cook, that he ex- 
claimed with vehemence : ‘ I ’d throw such a rascal into the 
river’; and he then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose 
house he was to sup, by the following manifesto of his 
skill: ‘I, Madam, who live at a variety of good tables, am 
a much better judge of cookery, than any person who has 
a very tolerable cook, but lives much at home; for his 
palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his cook : whereas, 
Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more exquisitely 
judge’. When invited to dine, even with an intimate, he 
was not pleased if something better than a plain dinner 
was not prepared for him. I have heard him say on such 
an occasion: ‘This was a good dinner enough, to be sure: 
but it was not a dinner to ask a man to’. On the other 
hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his satisfac- 
tion when he had been entertained quite to his mind. 
One day when he had dined with his neighbour and land- 
lord, in Bolt Court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old 
housekeeper had studied his taste in everything, he pro- 
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nounced this eulogy : ‘ Sir, we could not have had a better 
dinner, had there been a Synod of Cooks* . 

52 

I teazed him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. 
A moth having fluttered round the candle, and burnt itself, 
he laid hold of this little incident to admonish me; say&g, 
with a sly look, and in a solemn but a quiet tone: ‘That 
creature was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 
Boswell'. 
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It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction: viz. New Year’s Day, the day of his wife’s 
death, Good Friday, Easter Day, and his own birthday. 
He this year says: ‘I have now spent fifty-five years in 
resolving: having, from the earliest time almost that I can 
remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I have 
done nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, 
since the time of doing is short. O God, grant me to 
resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen’ 

54. Johnson meets the Thrales 

This year was distinguished by his being introduced 
into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent 
brewers in England, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark. Foreigners are not a little amazed, 
when they hear of brewers, distillers, and men in similar 
departments of trade, held forth as persons of considerable 
consequence. In this great commercial country it is natural 
that a situation which produces much wealth should be 
considered as very respectable; and, no doubt, honest 
industry is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the too 
rapid advances of men of low extraction tends to lessen 
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the value of that distinction by birth and gentility, which 
has ever been found beneficial to the grand scheme of 
subordination. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, as a 
man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well skilled 
in trade, of a sound understanding, and of manners such 
as •presented the character of a plain independent English 
'Squire. As this family will frequently be mentioned in 
the course of the following pages, and as a false notion has 
prevailed that Mr. Thrale was inferiour, and in some 
degree insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may 
be proper to give a true state of the case from the authority 
of Johnson himself in his own words. 

‘ I know no man (said he) who is more master of his wife 
and family than Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, he is 
obeyed. It is a great mistake to suppose that she is above 
him in literary attainments. She is more flippant ; but he 
has ten times her learning: he is a regular scholar; but her 
learning is that of a schoolboy in one of the lower forms/ 
My readers may naturally wish for some representation of 
the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well pro- 
portioned, and stately. As for Madam , or my Mistress, by 
which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. Thrale, she 
was short, plump, and brisk. She has herself given us a 
lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her person, on 
her appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: 'You 
little creatures should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however; they are unsuitable in every way. What! have 
not all insects gay colours ? * Mr. Thrale gave his wife a 
liberal indulgence, both in the choice of their company, 
and in the mode of entertaining them. He understood 
and valued Johnson, without remission, from their first 
acquaintance to the day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was 
enchanted with Johnson's conversation for its own sake, 
and had also a very allowable vanity in appearing to be 
honoured with the attention of so celebrated a man. [1765] 
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* 55. Boswell keeps Bad Company 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th 
of February, when I presented to him my old and most 
intimate friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, then of Cam- 
bridge. I having mentioned that I had passed some tipie 
with Rousseau in his wild retreat, and having quoted some 
remark made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many 
pleasant hours in Italy, Johnson said (sarcastically): ‘It 
seems, Sir, you have kept very good company abroad, 
Rousseau and Wilkes!' Thinking it enough to defend 
one at a time, I said nothing as to my gay friend, but 
answered with a smile : ‘ My dear Sir, you don't call Rousseau 
bad company. Do you really think him a bad man?' 
Johnson. ‘Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, I don't 
talk with you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one 
of the worst of men; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out 
of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have 
expelled him : and it is a shame that he is protected in this 
country.' Boswell. ‘I don't deny, Sir, but that his 
novel may, perhaps, do harm; but I cannot think his 
intention was bad.' Johnson. ‘Sir, that will not do. 
We cannot prove any man’s intention to be bad. You 
may shoot a man through the head, and say you intended 
to miss him; but the Judge will order you to be hanged. 
An alleged want of intention, when evil is committed, will 
not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a 
very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his 
transportation, than that of any felon who has gone from 
the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to- 
have him work in the plantations.' Boswell. ‘Sir, da 
you think him as bad a man as Voltaire?' Johnson. 

‘ Why, Sir, jjt is difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity 
between them.' 
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56. Johnson meets His Majesty 

In February 1767, there happened one of the most 
remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, which gratified his 
monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate with 
all its circumstances, when requested by his friends. This 
WciS his being honoured by a private conversation with his 
Majesty, in the library at the Queen’s house. He had 
frequently visited these splendid rooms, and noble collec- 
tion of books, which he used to say was more numerous and 
curious than he supposed any person could have made in 
the time which the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, 
the librarian, took care that he should have every accom- 
modation that should contribute to his ease and con- 
venience, while indulging his literary taste in that place: 
so that he had here a very agreeable resource at leisure 
hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be 
told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Accord- 
ingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as he 
was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by 
the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round 
to the apartment where the King was, and, in obedience 
to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was then in the library. His Majesty said he was at 
leisure, and would go to him: upon which Mr. Barnard 
took one of the candles that stood on the King’s table, and 
lighted his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came 
to a private door into the library, of which his Majesty had 
the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward 
hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, 
and whispered him: 'Sir, here is the King’. Johnson 
started up, and stood still. His Majesty approached him, 
and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he 
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came sometimes to the library; and then mentioned his 
having heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, 
asked him if he was not fond of going thither. To which 
Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond of going to 
Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come back 
again. The King then asked him what they were doing at 
Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much command 
their diligence, but that in some respects they were mended, 
for they had put their press under better regulations, and 
were at that time printing Polybius. He was then asked 
whether there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than any 
they had at Cambridge ; at the same time adding : * I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as they do’. 
Being asked whether All Souls or Christ Church library 
was the largest, he answered: 'All Souls library is the 
largest we have, except the Bodleian'. ‘Ay (said the 
King), that is the publick library.' 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing anything. 
He answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the 
world what he knew, and must now read to acquire more 
knowledge. The King, as it should seem with a view to 
urge him to rely on his own stores as an original writer, 
and to continue his labours, then said : ‘ I do not think you 
borrow much from anybody'. Johnson said, he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer. ‘ I should have 
thought so too (said the King), if you had not written so 
well.' Johnson observed to me, upon this, that ‘No man 
could have paid a handsomer compliment; and it was fit 
for a King to pay. It was decisive'. When asked by 
another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made 
any reply to this high compliment, he answered: ‘No, Sir. 
When the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not 
for me to bandy civilities with my Sovereign '. Perhaps no 
man who had spent his whole life in courts could have 
c 
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shewn a more nice and dignified sense of true politeness 
than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed 
he must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that 
he thought more than he read; that he had read a great 
deal in the early part of his life, but having fallen into 
ill liealth, he had not been able to read much, compared 
with others: for instance, he said he had not read much, 
compared with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King 
said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such 
general knowledge, that you could scarce talk with him on 
any subject on which he was not qualified to speak; and 
that his learning resembled Garrick’s acting, in its univer- 
sality. His Majesty then talked of the controversy between 
Warburton and Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and 
asked Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson answered: 
‘Warburton has most general, most scholastic learning; 
Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know which 
of them calls names best’. The King was pleased to say 
he was of the same opinion; adding: ‘You do not think, 
then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much argument in the 
case’. Johnson said, he did not think there was. ‘Why 
truly (said the King) , when once it comes to calling names, 
argument is pretty well at an end.’ 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttelton’s history, which was then just published. John- 
son said, he thought his style pretty good, but that he had 
blamed Henry the Second rather too much. ‘Why (said 
the King), they seldom do these things by halves.’ ‘No, 
Sir (answered Johnson), not to Kings.’ But fearing to be 
misunderstood, he proceeded to explain himself; and 
immediately subjoined: ‘That for those who spoke worse 
of Kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse; but 
that he could more easily conceive how some 'might speak 
better of them than they deserved, without any ill inten- 
tion; for, as Kings had much in their power to give, those 
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who were favoured by them would frequently, from 
gratitude* exaggerate their praises: and as this proceeded 
from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as 
errour could be excusable’. 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had 
no veracity; and immediately mentioned, as an instance 
of it, an assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects 
magnified to a much greater degree by using three or four 
microscopes at a time than by using one. ‘Now (added 
Johnson), every one acquainted with microscopes knows, 
that the more of them he looks through, the less the object 
will appear.’ ‘Why (replied the King), this is not only 
telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if that be 
the case, every one who can look through a microscope 
will be able to detect him.’ 

'I now (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what 
had passed) began to consider that I was depreciating this 
man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was 
time for me to say something that might be more favour- 
able.’ He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwith- 
standing, a very curious observer, and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than he knew, he 
might have been a very considerable man, and needed not 
to have recourse to such mean expedients to raise his 
reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned 
particularly the Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if 
it was well done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well 
done, and gave some account of the persons who began it, 
and carried it on for some years: enlarging at the same 
time on the nature and use of such works. The King 
asked him if it was well done now. Johnson answered, he 
had no reason to think that it was. The King then asked 
him if there were any other literary journals published in 
this kingdom, except. the Monthly and Critical Reviews; 
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and on being answered there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best: Johnson answered, that 
the Monthly Review was done with most care, the Critical 
upon the best principles; adding that the authours of the 
Monthly Review were enemies to the Church. This the 
King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions , when Johnson observed that they had now a 
better method of arranging their materials than formerly. 
‘Ay (said the King), they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for 
that’; for his Majesty had heard and remembered the 
circumstance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed 
to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his 
readiness to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to 
his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm 
manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that 
subdued tone which is commonly used at the levee and in 
the drawing-room. After the King withdrew, Johnson 
shewed himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s conversa- 
tion, and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard: 
‘Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; but he is 
the finest gentleman I have ever seen ’. And he afterwards 
observed to Mr. Langton : ‘ Sir, his manners are those of as 
fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth 
or Charles the Second’. 

57. As Yesterday so To-day 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for 
learning. ‘There is here, Sir (said he), such a progressive 
emulation. The students are anxious to appear well to 
their tutors; the tutors are anxious to have their pupils 
appear well in the college ; the colleges are anxious to have 
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their students appear well in the university; and there are 
excellent ’rules of discipline in every college. That the 
rules are sometimes ill observed, may be true; but is 
nothing against the system. The members of an university 
may, for a season, be unmindful of their duty. I am 
arguing for the excellency of the institution/ 
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When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found 
him highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the pre- 
ceding evening. ‘Well (said he), we had good talk/ 
Boswell. ‘Yes, Sir, you tossed and gored several persons/ 

59 

Talking of a London life, he said: ‘The happiness of 
London is not to be conceived but by those who have been 
in it. I will venture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten miles from where 
we now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom \ Boswell. 
‘The only disadvantage is the great distance at which 
people live from one another/ Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir; but 
that is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the 
cause of all the other advantages/ Boswell. ‘Sometimes 
I have been in the humour of wishing to retire to a desart/ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, you have desart enough in Scotland/ 

60 

One of the company not being come at the appointed 
hour, I proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to order 
dinner to be served; adding: ‘Ought six people to be kept 
waiting for one?' 'Why, yes (answered Johnson, with a 
delicate humanity), if the one will suffer more by your 
sitting down, than the six will do by waiting/ Goldsmith, 
to divert the tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of 
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his dress, and I believe was seriously vain of it, for his 
mind was wonderfully prone to such impressions! ' Come, 
come (said Garrick), talk no more of that. You are 
perhaps, the worst — eh, eh!' Goldsmith was eagerly 
attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went on, 
laughing ironically: ‘Nay, you will always look like a 
gemleman; but I am talking of being well or ill drest \ 
‘Well, let me tell you (said Goldsmith), when my taylor 
brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he said: “Sir, I 
have a favour to beg of you. When anybody asks you 
who made your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, 
at the Harrow, in Water Lane”/ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, 
that was because he knew the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour/ 

61. Mrs. Williams dispenses a Tannin Stimulant 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made 
it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, 
though her manner of satisfying herself that the cups were 
full enough, appeared to me a little aukward ; for I fancied 
she put her finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea 
touch it. In my first elation at being allowed the privilege 
of attending Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being e secretioribus consiliis, I willingly 
drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heliconian spring. 
But as the charm of novelty went off, I grew more fastidious ; 
and besides, I discovered that she was of a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. 
Johnson was in very good humour, lively, and ready to 
talk upon all subjects. Mr. Fergusson, the self-taught 
philosopher, told him of a new invented machine which 
went without horses : a man who sat in it fumed a handle, 
which worked a spring that drove it forward. ‘Then, Sir 
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(said Johnson), what is gained is, the man has his choice 
whether he will move himself alone, or himself and the 
machine too/ Dominicetti being mentioned, he would not 
allow him any merit. 'There is nothing in all this boasted 
system. No, Sir; medicated baths can be no better than 
warm water: their only effect can be that of tepid moisture/ 
One of the company took the other side, maintaining A at 
medicines of various sorts, and some too of most powerful 
effect, are introduced into the human frame by the medium 
of the pores; and, therefore, when warm water is impreg- 
nated with salutiferous substances, it may produce great 
effects as a bath. This appeared to me very satisfactory. 
Johnson did not answer it; but talking for victory, and 
determined to be master of the field, he had recourse to the 
device which Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty words 
of one of Cibber’s comedies: 'There is no arguing with 
Johnson; for when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt end of it \ He turned to the gentleman : 
'Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated; 
but be sure that the steam be directed to thy head, for that 
is the peccant part’ . This produced a triumphant roar of 
laughter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, 
and dependents, male and female. 

62 

To Mr. Francis Barber / at Mrs. Clapp's, Bishop - 
Stortford, Hertfordshire 

Dear Francis, 

I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very 
much blame -myself for having neglected you so long, if 
I did not impute that and many other failings to want of 
health. I hope not to be so long silent again. I am very 
will satisfied wijth your progress, if you can really perform 

His black servant. 
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the exercises which you are set ; and I hope Mr. Ellis does 
not suffer you to impose on him, or on yourself. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, 
and Mr. Smith. 

Let me know what English books you read for your 
entertainment. You can never be wise unless you love 
reading. 

Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you ; for if, 
when I examine you, I find that you have not lost your 
time, you shall want no encouragement from 

Yours affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, Sept. 25, 1770. 


63 

His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, 
seemed to be pretty uniform. About twelve o'clock I 
commonly visited him, and frequently found him in bed, 
or declaiming over his tea, which he drank very plentifully. 
He generally had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly men 
of letters; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, 
Steevens, Beauclerk, etc., and sometimes learned ladies; 
particularly I remember a French lady of wit and fashion 
doing him the honour of a visit. He seemed to me to be 
considered as a kind of publick oracle, whom everybody 
thought they had a right to visit and consult ; and doubtless 
they were well rewarded. I never could discover how he 
found time for his compositions. He declaimed all the 
morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where he com- 
monly staid late, and then drank his tea at some friend's 
house, over which he loitered a great while, but seldom 
took supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote 
chiefly in the night, for I can scarcely recollect that he 
ever refused going with me to a tavern, and hb often went 
to Ranelagh, which he deemed a place of innocent recreation. 

He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the 
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poor, who watched him, between his house and the tavern 
where he ‘dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and 
said he was never robbed, for the rogues knew he had little 
money, nor had the appearance of having much. 

64 

On the 2 1st of March, I was happy to find myself again 
in my friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home. 
Dr. Johnson received me with a hearty welcome; saying: 
* I am glad you are come, and glad you are come upon such 
an errand’ (alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster). 
Boswell. ' I hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very 
delicate matter to interfere between a master and his 
scholars : nor do I see how you can fix the degree of severity 
that a master may use.’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, till you 
can fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the 
scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity of the 
master. Severity must be continued until obstinacy be 
subdued, and negligence be cured.’ He mentioned the 
severity of Hunter, his own master. 'Sir (said I), Hunter 
is a Scotch name : so it should seem this schoolmaster who 
beat you so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now 
account for your prejudice against the Scotch.’ Johnson. 

‘ Sir, he was not Scotch ; and, abating his brutality, he was 
a very good master.’ 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he 
and I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of 
my cause. ‘ Sir (said he), the government of a schoolmaster 
is somewhat of the nature of military government ; that is 
to say, it must be arbitrary, it must be exercised by the 
will of one man, according to particular circumstances. 
You must shew some learning upon this occasion. You 
must shew that the schoolmaster has a prescriptive right 
to beat; and that an action of assault and battery cannot 
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be admitted against him unless there is some great excess, 
some barbarity. This man has maimed none of. his boys. 
They are all left with the full exercise of their corporeal 
faculties. In our schools in England, many boys have 
been maimed; yet I never heard of an action against 
a schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorf, I think, 
maintains the right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars/ 

[1772] 


65 


He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of the 
Hebrides. I told him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. 
'Pray do, Sir. We will go and pass a winter amid the 
blasts there. We shall have fine fish, and we will take 
some dried tongues with us, and some books. We will 
have a strong built vessel, and some Orkney men to 
navigate her. We must build a tolerable house: but we 
may carry with us a wooden house ready made, and 
requiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by 
buying St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling 
into worse hands. We must give them a clergyman, and 
he shall be one of Beattie’s choosing. He shall be educated 
at Marischal College. I ’ll be your Lord Chancellor, or 
what you please.’ Boswell. ‘Are you serious, Sir, in 
advising me to buy St. Kilda? for if you should advise 
me to go to Japan, I believe I should do it.’ Johnson. 
'Why yes, Sir, I am serious.’ Boswell. ‘Why then I ’ll 
see what can be done.’ 


66 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how 
little difference there was in essential matters between ours 
and it. Johnson. ‘True, Sir; all denominations of Chris- 
tians have really little difference in poipt of doctrine, 
though they may differ widely in external forms. There 
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is a prodigious difference between the external form of one 
of your Presbyterian churches in Scotland, and a church in 
Italy; yet the doctrine taught is essentially the same/ 

67. Johnson no Leveller 

In the morning we had talked of old families, anc> the 
respect due to them. Johnson. ‘Sir, you have a right to 
that kind of respect, and are arguing for yourself. I am for 
supporting the principle, and am disinterested in doing it, 
as I have no such right/ Boswell. ‘Why, Sir, it is one 
more incitement to a man to do well/ Johnson. ‘Yes, 
Sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to keep 
society together. What is it but opinion, by which we 
have a respect for authority, that prevents us, who are 
the rabble, from rising up and pulling down you who are 
gentlemen from your places, and saying : “ We will be gentle- 
men in our turn”? Now, Sir, that respect for authority 
is much more easily granted to a man whose father has had 
it, than to an upstart, and so Society is more easily sup- 
ported/ Boswell. ‘Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by 
the respect belonging to office, as among the Romans, 
where the dress, the toga , inspired reverence/ Johnson. 
‘Why, we know very little about the Romans. But, 
surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has always 
had respect, than to respect a man who we know was last 
year no better than ourselves, and will be no better next 
year. In republicks there is no respect for authority, but 
a fear of power/ Boswell. ‘At present, Sir, I think 
riches seem to gain most respect/ Johnson. ‘No, Sir, 
riches do not gain hearty respect; they only procure 
external attention. A very rich man, from low beginnings, 
may buy his election in a borough; but, cceteris paribus , a 
man of faihily will be preferred. People will prefer a man 
for whose father their fathers have voted, though they 
should get no more money, or even less. That shews that 
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the respect for family is not merely fanciful, but has an 
actual operation. If gentlemen of family would allow the 
rich upstarts to spend their money profusely, which they 
are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in expence, 
the upstarts would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen 
would remain; but if the gentlemen will vie in expence 
with the upstarts, which is very foolish, they must be 
ruined.' 


68. ‘A Vile Whig' 

Sir Adam suggested that luxury corrupts a people, and 
destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. ‘Sir, that is all 
visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under one 
form of Government rather than another. It is of no 
moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he pleases? ' 
Sir Adam. ‘But, Sir, in the British constitution it is surely 
of importance to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to 
preserve a balance against the crown/ Johnson. ‘Sir, 
I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why all this childish 
jealousy of the power of the crown? The crown has not 
power enough. When I say that all governments are 
alike, I consider that in no government power can be 
abused long. Mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign 
oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise and 
cut off his head. There is a remedy in human nature 
against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form 
of government. Had not the people of France thought 
themselves honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions of 
Louis XIV they would not have endured him ; and we may 
say the same of the King of Prussia's people.' Sir Adam 
introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans. • Johnson. 
‘Sir, the mass of both of them were barbarians. The mass 
of every people must be barbarous where there is no 
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printing, and consequently knowledge is not generally 
diffused.' Knowledge is diffused among our people by 
the newspapers/ Sir Adam mentioned the orators, poets, 
and artists of Greece. Johnson. 'Sir, I am talking of the 
mass of the people. We see even what the boasted 
Athenians were. The little effect which Demosthenes* 
orations had upon them, shews that they were barbarians/ 


69. On Gambling and Gamblers 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with 
severity. Johnson. ‘ Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate 
the matter. It is not roguery to play with a man who is 
ignorant of the game, while you are master of it, and so 
win his money; for he thinks he can play better than you, 
as you think you can play better than he ; and the superiour 
skill carries it/ Erskine. 'He is a fool, but you are not a 
rogue/ Johnson. ‘That's much about the truth. Sir. 
It must be considered, that a man who only does what every 
one of the society to which he belongs would do, is not a 
dishonest man. In the republick of Sparta, it was agreed, 
that stealing was not dishonourable, if not discovered. 
I do not commend a society where there is an agreement 
that what would not otherwise be fair, shall be fair; but 
I maintain, that an individual of any society, who practises 
what is allowed, is not a dishonest man/ Boswell. 'So 
then, Sir, you do not think ill of a man who wins perhaps 
forty thousand pounds in a winter?' Johnson. ‘Sir, 
I do not call a gamester a dishonest man; but I call him 
an unsocial man, an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode 
of transferring property without producing any inter- 
mediate good. Trade gives employment to numbers, and 
so produces intermediate good/ 
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70. Goldsmith 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said: 'Sir, he is so much 
afraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest 
you should forget that he is in the company'. Boswell. 
'Yes, he stands forward/ Johnson. ‘True, Sir; but if a 
mart is to stand forward, he should wish to do it not in an 
aukward posture, not in rags, not so as that he shall only 
be exposed to ridicule/ Boswell. ‘For my part, I like 
very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly/ 
Johnson. ‘Why yes, Sir; but he should not like to hear 
himself/ 

‘ The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this : he 
goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His genius 
is great, but his knowledge is small. As they say of a 
generous man, it is a pity he is not rich, we may say of 
Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He would not 
keep his knowledge to himself/ 


7i 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six students from the 
University of Oxford, who were Methodists, and would not 
desist from publickly praying and exhorting. Johnson. 
'Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper. What 
have they to do at an university, who are not willing to be 
taught, but will presume to teach? Where is religion to 
be learnt, but at an university? Sir, they were examined, 
and found to be mighty ignorant fellows/ Boswell. ‘ But, 
was it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were 
good beings?' Johnson. 'I believe they might be good 
beings; but they were not fit to be in the University of 
Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in the field; but we 
turn her out of a garden/ Lord Elibank used to repeat 
this as an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise 
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his wit, though I should myself be the object of it, I 
resolutely ventured to undertake the defence of convivial 
indulgence in wine, though he was not to-night in the most 
genial humour. After urging the common plausible 
topicks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, in vino veritas, 
a man who is well warmed with wine will speak truth. 
Johnson. ' Why, Sir, that may be an argument for drinking, 
if you suppose men in general to be liars. But, Sir, I would 
not keep company with a fellow, who lyes as long as he is 
sober, and whom you must make drunk before you can get 
a word of truth out of him/ 


72 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in 
Spain, and was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. 
'Sir, he is attached to some woman/ Boswell. ‘I rather 
believe, Sir, it is the fine climate which keeps him there/ 
Johnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, how can you talk so ? What is climate 
to happiness ? Place me in the heart of Asia should I not 
be exiled? What proportion does climate bear to the 
complex system of human life? You may advise me to 
live at Bologna to eat sausages. The sausages there are 
the best in the world; they lose much by being carried/ 

73 

He said: 'Walpole was a minister given by the King to 
the people: Pitt was a minister given by the people to the 
King — as an adjunct 1 . 


74 

At Mr. Thrale’s, in the evening, he repeated his usual 
paradoxical declamation against action in publick speaking. 
'Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. It 
may augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. 
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If you speak to a dog, you use action; you hold up your 
hand thus, because he is a brute ; and in proporticfn as men 
are removed from brutes, action will have the less influence 
upon them/ Mrs. Thrale. ‘What then, Sir, becomes of 
Demosthenes' saying? “ Action, action, action!"' John- 
son. * Demosthenes, Madam, spoke to an assembly of brutes ; 
to ^barbarous people/ 

75. The Doctor in Church 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted 
with him on tea and cross-buns; Doctor Levet, as Frank 
called him, making the tea. He carried me with him to 
the church of St. Clement Danes, where he had his seat; 
and his behaviour was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly 
devout. I never shall forget the tremulous earnestness 
with which he pronounced the awful petition in the Litany : 
'In the hour of death, and at the day of judgment, good 
Lord deliver us'. 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. 
In the interval between the two services we did not dine; 
but he read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned 
over several of his books. [1773] 

76. Boswell is asked to Dinner — after Ten Years 

To my great surprise he asked me to dine with him on 
Easter Day. I never supposed that he had a dinner at 
his house ; for I had not then heard of any one of his friends 
having been entertained at his table. He told me : ‘ I have 
generally a meat pye on Sunday: it is baked at a publick 
oven, which is very properly allowed, because one man can 
attend it ; and thus the advantage is obtained of not keeping 
servants from church to dress dinners'. 

April 11, being Easter Sunday, after having attended 
Divine Service at St. Paul's, I repaired to Dr. Johnson's. 
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I had gratified my curiosity much in dining with Jean 
Jacques ^Rousseau, while he lived in the wilds of Neuf- 
chatel: I had as great a curiosity to dine with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in the dusky recess of a court in Fleet Street. I 
supposed we should scarcely have knives and forks, and only 
some strange, uncouth, ill-drest fish : but I found everything 
in very good order. We had no other company but Mrs. 
Williams and a young woman whom I did not know. As 
a dinner here was considered as a singular phenomenon, 
and as I was frequently interrogated on the subject, my 
readers may perhaps be desirous to know our bill of fare. 
Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis, the negro, was 
willing to suppose that our repast was black broth . But 
the fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg 
of lamb and spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

77 

We drank tea with the ladies; and Goldsmith sung Tony 
Lumpkin's song in his comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, and 
a very pretty one, to an Irish tune, which he had designed 
for Miss Hardcastle : but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the 
part, could not sing, it was left out. He afterwards wrote 
it down for me, by which means it was preserved, and now 
appears amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson, in his way 
home, stopped at my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with 
me, drinking tea a second time, till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he 
could reconcile his political principles with his moral: his 
notions of inequality and subordination with wishing well 
to the happiness of all mankind who might live so agree- 
ably, had they all their portions of land, and none to 
domineer over another. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, I reconcile 
my principles very well, because mankind are happier in 
a state of inequality and subordination. Were they to be 
in this pretty state of equality, they would soon degenerate 
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into brutes; — they would become Monboddo’s nation; — 
their tails would grow. Sir, all would be losers 1 , were all 
to work for all: — they would have no intellectual improve- 
ment. All intellectual improvement arises from leisure; 
all leisure arises from one working for another/ 

78 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Goldsmith’s new 
play. ‘ I wish he would,’ said Goldsmith ; adding, however, 
with an affected indifference: ‘Not that it would do me the 
least good’. Johnson. ‘Well then, Sir, let us say it would 
do him good (laughing). No, Sir, this affectation will not 
pass — it is mighty idle. In such a State as ours, who would 
not wish to please the Chief Magistrate ? ’ Goldsmith. ‘ I 
do wish to please him. I remember a line in Dry den: 

And every poet is the monarch's friend. 

It ought to be reversed.* Johnson. ‘Nay, there are finer 
lines in Dry den on this subject: 

For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend.' 

79 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. John- 
son. ‘I have looked into it.* ‘What (said Elphinston), 
have you not read it through?* Johnson, offended at 
being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode 
of reading, answered tartly: ‘No, Sir; do you read books 
through ? * 


80 

Johnson’s own superlative powers of wit set him above 
any risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to me 
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of him, a few days before: ‘Rabelais and all other wits 
are nothihg compared with him. You may be diverted 
by them; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes 
laughter out of you, whether you will or no’. 

81 

Dr. Goldsmith’s new play, She Stoops to Conquer , being 
mentioned: Johnson. ‘I know of no comedy for many 
years that has so much exhilarated an audience, that has 
answered so much the great end of comedy — making an 
audience merry.’ 


82. Argument and Goldsmith 

Mayo. ‘But, Sir, is it not very hard that I should not 
be allowed to teach my children what I really believe to 
be the truth?’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, you might contrive 
to teach your children extra scandalum; but, Sir, the 
magistrate, if he knows it, has a right to restrain you. 
Suppose you teach your children to be thieves?’ Mayo. 
‘This is making a joke of the subject.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, 
Sir, take it thus : — that you teach them the community of 
goods: for which there are as many plausible arguments as 
for most erroneous doctrines. You teach them that all 
things at first were in common, and that no man had a 
right to anything but as he laid his hands upon it ; and that 
this still is, or ought to be, the rule amongst mankind. 
Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in society — property. 
And don’t you think the magistrate would have a right to 
prevent you? Or, suppose you should teach your children 
the notion of the Adamites, and they should run naked 
into the streets, would not the magistrate have a right to 
flog ’em into their doublets?’ Mayo. ‘I think the magis- 
trate has no right to interfere till there is some overt act/ 
Boswell. ‘ So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the State 
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charging a blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired 
off! * Mayo. 'He must be sure of its direction Against the 
State.' Johnson. ‘The magistrate is to judge of that. 
He has no right to restrain your thinking, because the evil 
centers in yourself. If a man were sitting at this table, 
and chopping off his fingers, the magistrate, as guardian of 
th£ community, has no authority to restrain him, however 
he might do it from kindness as a parent. Though, indeed, 
upon more consideration, I think he may; as it is probable, 
that he who is chopping off his own fingers, may soon 
proceed to chop off those of other people. If I think it 
right to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am a bad man; but he can 
say nothing to me. If I make an open declaration that 
I think so, he will keep me out of his house. If I put forth 
my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. This is the gradation 
of thinking, preaching, and acting : if a man thinks 
erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and 
nobody will trouble him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, 
society may expel him; if he acts in consequence of it, the 
law takes place, and he is hanged/ Mayo. ‘But, Sir, 
ought not Christians to have liberty of conscience ? ’ 
Johnson. ' I have already told you so, Sir. You are coming 
back to where you were/ Boswell. ‘Dr. Mayo is always 
taking a return post-chaise, and going the stage over again. 
He has it at half-price/ Johnson. ‘Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got a set of words. 
Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the magistrate be 
right or wrong. Suppose a club were to be formed, to 
drink confusion to King George the Third, and a happy 
restoration to Charles the Third; this would be very bad 
with respect to the State; but every member of that club 
must either conform to its rules, or be turned out of it. 
Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magistrate 
should “tolerate all things that are tolerable".* This is no 
good definition of toleration upon any principle; but it 
shews that he thought some things were not tolerable/ 
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Toplady. ‘Sir, you have untwisted this difficult subject 
with greaf dexterity/ 

During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, 
from a wish to get in and shine. Finding himself excluded, 
he had taken his hat to go away, but remained for some 
time with it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at the close 
of a long night, lingers for a little while, to see if he can h£ve 
a favourable opening to finish with success. Once when he 
was beginning to speak, he found himself overpowered by 
the loud voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of 
the table, and did not perceive Goldsmith's attempt. Thus 
disappointed of his wish to obtain the attention of the 
company, Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat, 
looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaimed in a bitter tone: 
‘ Take it*. When Toplady was going to speak, Johnson 
uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to think that he 
was beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady. 
Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting his own 
envy and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another 
person: ‘Sir (said he to Johnson), the gentleman has heard 
you patiently for an hour: pray allow us now to hear him'. 
Johnson (sternly). ‘Sir, I was not interrupting the gentle- 
man. I was only giving him a signal of my attention. 
Sir, you are impertinent.' Goldsmith made no reply, but 
continued in the company for some time. 


He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the Club, 
where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who 
sat silently brooding over Johnson's reprimand to him 
after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to 
some of us : ‘I 'll make Goldsmith forgive me ' ; and then 
called to hirft in a loud voice: ‘Dr. Goldsmith — something 
passed to-day where you and I dined; I ask your pardon'. 
Goldsmith answered placidly: ‘It must be much from you. 
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Sir, that I take ill*. And so at once the difference was 
over, and they were oil as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith 
rattled away as usual. 


83 

His stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August, on 
which day he arrived, till the 22d of November, when he 
set out on his return to London ; and I believe ninety-four 
days were never passed by any man in a more vigorous 
exertion. 


84. Johnson is not a Success 
To James Boswell, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I came home last night, without any incommodity, 
danger, or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 
I shall go to Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell 
wished me well to go; 1 her wishes have not been dis- 
appointed. Mrs. Williams has received Sir A/s letter. 

Make my compliments to all those to whom my compli- 
ments may be welcome. 

Let the box be sent as soon as it can, and let me know 
when to expect it. 

1 In this he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid him 
the most assiduous and respectful attention, while he was our guest, 
so that I wonder how he discovered her wishing for his departure 
The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, such as 
turning the candles with their heads downwards, when they did 
not burn bright enough, and letting the wax drop upon the carpet, 
could not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, she had not that 
high admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew 
him; and what was very natural to a female mind, she thought he 
had too much influence over her husband. She ance in a little 
warmth, made, with more point than justice, this remark upon 
that subject; ‘I have seen many a bear led by a* man; but I never 
before saw a man led by a bear'. 
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Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans: Macdonald 
is first, Maclean second; further I cannot go. Quicken 
Dr. Webster. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours affectionately, 

Nov. 27, 1773. Sam. Johnson. 

85. A Literary Dog-fight: Mastiff v . Lap-dog 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter 
to the venerable Sage, I have never heard; but they are 
generally said to have been of a nature very different from 
the language of literary contest. Dr. Johnson's answer 
appeared in the newspapers of the day, and has since been 
frequently republished; but not with perfect accuracy. 
I give it as dictated to me by himself, written down in his 
presence, and authenticated by a note in his own hand- 
writing: ‘This, I think, is a true copy \ 

'Mr. James Macpherson, 

' I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel; and what 
I cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope 
I shall never be deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

'What would you have me retract? I thought your 
book an imposture; I think it an imposture still. For this 
opinion I have given my reasons to the publick, which 
I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable; and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not 
to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. You 
may print this if you will. 

'Sam. Johnson/ 

Mr. Macpnei^on little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, 
if he supposed that he could be easily intimidated; for no 
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man was ever more remarkable for personal courage. He 
had, indeed, an awful dread of death, or rather, •' of some- 
thing after death'; and what rational man, who seriously 
thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and going 
into a new and unknown state of being, can be without 
that dread ? But his fear was from reflection ; his courage 
natural. His fear, in that one instance, was the result 
of philosophical and religious consideration. He feared 
death, but he feared nothing else, not even what might 
occasion death. Many instances of his resolution may be 
mentioned. One day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s house in the 
country, when two large dogs were fighting, he went up 
to them, and beat them till they separated; and at another 
time, when told of the danger there was that a gun might 
burst if charged with many balls, he put in six or seven 
and fired it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he 
cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was reckoned 
particularly dangerous; upon which Johnson directly swam 
into it. He told me himself that one night he was attacked 
in the street by four men, to whom he would not yield, but 
kept them all at bay, till the watch came up, and carried 
both him and them to the round-house. In the play-house 
at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnson having 
for a moment quitted a chair which was placed for him 
between the side-scenes, a gentleman took possession of 
it, and when Johnson on his return civilly demanded his 
seat, rudely refused to give it up; upon which Johnson 
laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chair into the pit. 
Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by 
exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate 
Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits from his 
ridicule of so celebrated a man. Johnson being informed 
of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies’s 
the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked 
Mr. Davies 1 what was the common price of an oak stick * ; 
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and being answered sixpence, 'Why then, Sir (said he), 
give me leave to send your servant to purchase me a 
shilling one. I 'll have a double quantity; for I am told 
Foote means to take me off , as he calls it, and I am deter- 
mined the fellow shall not do it with impunity’. Davies 
took care to acquaint Foote of this, which effectually 
checked the wantonness of the mimick. Mr. Macphersw's 
menaces made Johnson provide himself with the same 
implement of defence; and had he been attacked, I have 
no doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his 
corporal prowess be felt as much as his intellectual. 

86 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London; and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson’s before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of 
David, strongly resembling him in countenance and voice, 
but of more sedate and placid manners. Johnson informed 
me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it was 
hoped he was not in danger, and that he now wished to 
consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect of a ‘ new under- 
standing'. Both at this interview, and in the evening at 
Mr. Thrale’s, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met 
again, he was vehement on the subject of the Ossian con- 
troversy; observing: ‘We do not know that there are any 
ancient Erse manuscripts; and we have no other reason 
to disbelieve that there are men with three heads, but 
that we do not know that there are any such men’. He 
also was outrageous, upon his supposition that my country- 
men 'loved Scotland better than truth’, saying: 'All of 
them — nay not all — but droves of them, would come up, 
and attest anything for the honour of Scotland’. He 
also persevered in his wild allegation, that he questioned 
if there was a? tree between Edinburgh and the English 
border older than himself. I assured him that he was 
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mistaken, and suggested that the proper punishment would 
be that he should receive a stripe at every trefe above a 
hundred years old, that was found within that space. He 
laughed, and said: 'I believe I might submit to it for a 
baubee ! * 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had 
ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the 
conduct of Great Britain towards the American colonies, 
while I at the same time requested that he would enable 
me to inform myself upon that momentous subject, he had 
altogether disregarded ; and had recently published a 
pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyranny : an answer to the 
Resolutions and Address of the American Congress. 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable senti- 
ments of our fellow-subjects in America. For, as early as 
1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of 
them: 'Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging'. 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I had 
now formed a clear and settled opinion, that the people of 
America were well warranted to resist a claim that their 
fellow-subjects in the mother-country should have the 
entire command of their fortunes, by taxing them without 
their own consent; and the extreme violence which it 
breathed, appeared to me so unsuitable to the mildness of 
a Christian philosopher, and so directly opposite to the 
principles of peace which he had so beautifully recom- 
mended in his pamphlet respecting Falkland’s Islands, that 
I was sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of argument, 
or that felicity of expression, for which he was, upon other 
occasions, so eminent. Positive assertion, sarcastical 
severity, and extravagant ridicule, which he himself 
reprobated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 
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87. Johnson at the Play 

I met him at Drury Lane play-house in the evening. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Aldington's request, had pro- 
mised to bring a body of wits to her benefit; and having 
secured forty places in the front boxes, had done me the 
honour to put me in the group. Johnson sat on the seat 
directly behind me ; and as he could neither see nor hear at 
such a distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave 
abstraction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the 
sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his patience 
in sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. He 
said very little; but after the prologue to Bon Ton had 
been spoken, which he could hear pretty well from the 
more slow and distinct utterance, he talked on prologue- 
writing, and observed: ‘Dryden has written prologues 
superiour to any that David Garrick has written; but 
David Garrick has written more good prologues than 
Dryden has done. It is wonderful that he has been able 
to write such variety of them’. 


On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some 
friends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with 
too much forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance 
at the theatre; but had reason to repent of his temerity. 
"Why, Sir, did you go to Mis. Abington's benefit? Did 
you see?' Johnson. ‘No, Sir.' ‘Did you hear?' John- 
son. ‘No, Sir.' ‘Why then, Sir, did you go?' Johnson. 
‘Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the publick; and when 
the publick cares the thousandth part for you that it does 
for her, I will go to your benefit too.' 

88 

I cannot too "frequently request of my readers, while they 
peruse my account of Johnson's conversation, to endeavour 
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to keep in mind his deliberate and strong utterance His 
mode of speaking was indeed very impressive ; and I wish 
it could be preserved as musick is written, according to the 
very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who has shown how 
the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, 
mi^ht be transmitted to posterity in score. 
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Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. He 
attacked Gray, calling him 'a dull fellow’. Boswell. ‘I 
understand he was reserved, and might appear dull in 
company; but surely he was not dull in poetry.’ Johnson. 
‘ Sir, he was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull every- 
where. He was dull in a new way, and that made many 
people think him great. He was a mechanical poet.’ 
He then repeated some ludicrous lines, which have escaped 
my memory, and said: ‘Is not that great, like his Odes? * 
Mrs. Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious; 
upon which he exclaimed: 

‘ Weave the warp, and weave the woof ' ; 

I added, in a solemn tone : 

‘The winding sheet of Edward’s race/ 

‘ There is a good line.’ ‘Ay (said he), and the next line is 
a good one ' (pronouncing it contemptuously) : 

‘Give ample verge and room enough/ 

‘No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray's poetry, 
which are in his Elegy in a Country Churchyard .' He then 
repeated the stanza: 

‘For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey/ etc. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincts he said confines . 
He added: ‘The other stanza I forget'. 
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Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He 
thought portrait-painting an improper employment for a 
woman. ‘Publick practice of an art (he observed), and 
staring in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female.' I 
happened to start a question, whether when a man kncgws 
that some of his intimate friends are invited to the house of 
another friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, 
he may join them without an invitation. Johnson. ‘No, 
Sir; he is not to go when he is not invited. They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him' (smiling). 

91. ‘The Beggar's Opera' 

The Beggars Opera , and the common question, whether 
it was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced: 
Johnson. ‘As to this matter, which has been very much 
contested, I myself am of opinion, that more influence has 
been ascribed to The Beggar s Opera , than it in reality ever 
had; for I do not believe that any man was ever made a 
rogue by being present at its representation. At the same 
time I do not deny that it may have some influence, by 
making the character of a rogue familiar, and in some 
degree pleasing.' Then collecting himself, as it were, to 
give a heavy stroke: ‘There is in it such a labefactation of 
all principles as may be injurious to morality'. 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical 
sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid 
might burst out. In his life of Gay, he has been still more 
decisive as to the inefficiency of The Beggar's Opera in 
corrupting society. But I have ever thought somewhat 
differently : for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism 
of a highwayman very captivating to a youthful imagina- 
tion, but the arguments for adventurous depredation are so 
plausible, the allusions so lively, and the contrasts with 
the ordinary and more painful modes of acquiring the 
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property are so artfully displayed, that it requires a cool 
and strong judgment to resist so imposing an 'aggregate: 
yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have The Beggar's 
Opera suppressed ; for there is in it so much of real London 
life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety of airs, which, 
from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven 
thli mind, that no performance which the theatre exhibits, 
delights me more. 

The late ' worthy ’ Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in 
his Seasons, justly characterizes him, told me, that when 
Gay shewed him The Beggar's Opera , his Grace's observa- 
tion was: 'This is a very odd thing, Gay; I am satisfied 
that it is either a very good thing, or a very bad thing’. 
It proved the former, beyond the warmest expectations of 
the authour or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, 
shewed us to-day, that there was good reason enough to 
doubt concerning its success. He was told by Quin, that 
during the first night of its appearance it was long in a 
very dubious state; that there was a disposition to damn 
it, and that it was saved by the song: 

Oh ponder well • be not severe ! 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at 
once a painful and ridiculous image : 

For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly’s life 

Oum himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused 
the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who 
acquired great celebrity by his grave yet animated 
performance of it. 
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I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which 
I find all my memorial is, 'much laughing'. It should 
seem he had that day been in a humour for jocularity and 
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merriment, and upon such occasions I never knew a man 
laugh mdre heartily. We may suppose, that the high 
relish of a state so different from his habitual gloom, 
produced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguish* 
ing faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much 
to explain. Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as any 
circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of gdbd- 
humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough: 
'He laughs like a rhinoceros'. 
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To Mr. Robert Levet 


Sept. 18, 1775. 
Calais. 


Dear Sir, 

We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of 
no more than six hours. I know not when I shall write 
again, and therefore I write now, though you cannot 
suppose that I have much to say. You have seen France 
yourself. From this place we are going to Rouen, and 
from Rouen to Paris where Mr. Thrale designs to stay 
about five or six weeks. We have a regular recommenda- 
tion to the English Resident, so we shall not be taken for 
vagabonds. We think to go one way and return another, 
and for as much as we can, I will try to speak a little French ; 
I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes. If 
I heard better, I suppose I should learn faster. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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To Mrs. Lucy Porter , 1 in Lichfield 
Dear Madam, 

This week I came home from Paris. I have brought 
you a little box, which I thought pretty; but I know not 
1 This .lady was his stepdaughter. 
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whether it is properly a snuff-box, or a box for some other 
use. I will send it, when I can find an opportunity. 
I have been through the whole journey remarkably well. 
My fellow-travellers were the same whom you saw at 
Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is not so 
fine a place as you would expect. The palaces and churches 
are very splendid and magnificent; and what would please 
you, there are many very fine pictures; but I do not think 
their way of life commodious or pleasant. 

Let me know how your health has been all this while. 
I hope the fine summer has given you strength sufficient 
to encounter the winter. 

Make my compliments to all my friends; and, if your 
fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if 
it be troublesome to you. I am, dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Nov 1 6, 1775 


95. Johnson in France 

He observed: 'The great in France live very magnifi- 
cently, but the rest very miserably. There is no happy 
middle state as in England. The shops of Paris are mean ; 
the meat in the markets is such as would be sent to a gaol 
in England; and Mr. Thrale justly observed, that the 
cookery of the French was forced upon them by necessity; 
for they could not eat their meat, unless they added some 
taste to it. The French are an indelicate people; they 

will spit upon any place. At Madame 's, a literary 

lady of rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers, and 
threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it aside; but 
hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e'en tasted Tom's 
fingers. The same lady would needs make tea a VAngloise. 
The spout of the teapot did not pour freely; she bade the 
footman blow into it. France is worse than Scotland in 
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everything but climate. Nature has done more for the 
French; but they have done less for themselves than the 
Scotch have done'. 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same time 
with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my friend while 
there, was abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that the 
French were quite astonished at his figure and manner, 
and at his dress, which he obstinately continued exactly 
as in London — his brown clothes, black stockings, and 
plain shirt. He mentioned, that an Irish gentleman said 
to Johnson: 'Sir, you have not seen the best French 
players’. Johnson. 'Players, Sir! I look on them as no 
better than creatures set upon tables and joint stools to 
make faces and produce laughter, like dancing dogs.’ ' But, 
Sir, you will allow that some players are better than 
others?’ Johnson. 'Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance better 
than others.’ 
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Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th of 
March, I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, 
at his house; but found he was removed from Johnson’s 
Court, No. 7, to Bolt Court, No. 8, still keeping to his 
favourite Fleet Street. My reflection at the time upon 
this change as marked in my Journal, is as follows: 'I felt 
a foolish regret that he had left a court which bore his 
name; but it was not foolish to be affected with some 
tenderness of regard for a place in which I had seen him 
a great deal, from whence I had often issued a better and 
a happier man than when I went in, and which had often 
appeared to my imagination while I trod its pavement, in 
the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred to wisdom 
and piety’. Being informed that he was at Mr. Thrale’s 
in the Boroughy I hastened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale 
and him at breakfast. I was kindly welcomed. In a 

D 
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moment he was in a full glow of conversation, and I felt 
myself elevated as if brought into another state of being. 
Mrs. Thrale and I looked to each other while he talked, 
and our looks expressed our congenial admiration and 
affection for him. I shall ever recollect this scene with 
great pleasure. I exclaimed to her: 'I am now intellec- 
tually, Hermippus redivivus, I am quite restored by him, 
by transfusion of mind'. 'There are many (she replied) 
who admire and respect Mr. Johnson; but you and I love 
him.’ [1776] 
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Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, 
I ventured to speak to him of it. Johnson. 'Sir, I have 
no objection to a man's drinking wine, if he can do it in 
moderation. I found myself apt to go to excess in it, 
and therefore, after having been for some time without it, 
on account of illness, I thought it better not to return to 
it. Every man is to judge for himself, according to the 
effects which he experiences. One of the fathers tells us, 
he found fasting made him so peevish that he did not 
practise it.' 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, 
he was by no means harsh and unforgiving to those who 
indulged in occasional excess in wine. One of his friends, 
I well remember, came to sup at a tavern with him and 
some other gentleman, and too plainly discovered that he 
had drunk too much at dinner. When one who loved 
mischief, thinking to produce a severe censure, asked 
Johnson, a few days afterwards: ‘Well, Sir, what did 
your friend say to you, as an apology for being in such a 
situation?' Johnson answered: ‘Sir, he said all that a man 
should say: he said he was sorry for it'. 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice 
upon this subject: 'A man who has been drinking wine at 
all freely, should never go into a new company. With 
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those who have partaken of wine with him, he may be 
pretty w£ll in unison; but he will probably be offensive, 
or appear ridiculous, to other people’. 


98. The Land-lubber 

I again visited him on Monday. He took occasioif to 
enlarge, as he often did, upon the wretchedness of a sea- 
life. ‘A ship is worse than a gaol. There is, in a gaol, 
better air, better company, better conveniency of every 
kind; and a ship has the additional disadvantage of being 
in danger. When men come to like a sea-life, they are 
not fit to live on land.’ 'Then (said I) it would be cruel 
in a father to breed his son to the sea.’ Johnson. 'It 
would be cruel in a father who thinks as I do. Men go to 
sea before they know the unhappiness of that way of 
life; and when they have come to know it, they cannot 
escape from it, because it is then too late to choose another 
profession ; as indeed is generally the case with men, when 
they have once engaged in any particular way of life.’ 
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Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental 
architecture, such as magnificent columns supporting a 
portico, or expensive pilasters supporting merely their own 
capitals, 'because it consumes labour disproportionate to 
its utility’. For the same reason he satirized statuary. 
‘Painting (said he) consumes labour not disproportionate 
to its effect ; but a fellow will hack half a year at a block of 
marble to make something in stone that hardly resembles 
a man. The value of statuary is owing to its difficulty. 
You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot.’ 
Here he seemed to me to be strangely deficient in taste; 
for surely statuary is a noble art of imitation, and preserves 
a wonderful expression of the varieties of the human 
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frame; and although it must be allowed that the circum- 
stances of difficulty enhance the value of a maible head, 
we should consider, that if it requires a long time in the 
performance, it has a proportionate value in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson 
kept him in subjection, but with a kindly authority. The 
spiv it of the artist, however, rose against what he thought 
a Gothick attack, and he made a brisk defence. ‘What, 
Sir, you will allow no value to beauty in architecture or in 
statuary? Why should we allow it then in writing? Why 
do you take the trouble to give us so many fine allusions, 
and bright images, and elegant phrases? You might 
convey all your instruction without these ornaments/ 
Johnson smiled with complacency; but said: ‘Why, Sir, 
all these ornaments are useful, because they obtain an 
easier reception for truth ; but a building is not at all more 
convenient for being decorated with superfluous carved 
work'. 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to 
Dr. Johnson, which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson 
censured him for taking down a church which might have 
stood many years, and building a new one at a different 
place, for no other reason but that there might be a direct 
road to a new bridge; and his expression was: ‘You are 
taking a church out of the way, that the people may go 
in a straight line to the bridge’. 'No, Sir (said Gwyn), 
I am putting the church in the way, that the people may 
not go out of the way.’ Johnson (with a hearty loud laugh 
of approbation). ‘Speak no more. Rest your colloquial 
fame upon this.’ 

ioo 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I went 
directly to University College, but were disappointed on 
finding that one of the fellows, his friend, Mr. Scott, who 
accompanied him from Newcastle to Edinburgh, was gone 
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to the country. We put up at the Angel Inn, and passed 
the evening by ourselves in easy and familiar conversation. 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University College, with whom Dr. Johnson conferred on 
the most advantageous mode of disposing of the books 
printed at the Clarendon Press, on which subject his letter 
has been inserted in a former page. I often had occasion 
to remark, Johnson loved business, loved to have his wisdom 
actually operate on real life. Dr. Wetherell and I talked 
of him without reserve in his own presence. Wetherell. 
'I would have given him a hundred guineas if he would 
have written a preface to his Political Tracts , by way of a 
Discourse on the British Constitution.* Boswell. 'Dr. 
Johnson, though in his writings, and upon all occasions, 
a great friend to the constitution both in Church and 
State, has never written expressly in support of either. 
There is really a claim upon him for both. I am sure he 
could give a volume of no great bulk upon each, which 
would comprise all the substance, and with his spirit would 
effectually maintain them. He should erect a fort on the 
confines of each.' I could perceive that he was displeased 
with this dialogue. He burst out : ' Why should I be always 
writing?' I hoped he was conscious that the debt was 
just, and meant to discharge it, though he disliked being 
dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on his 
old friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I found to be 
a most polite, pleasing, communicative man. Before his 
advancement to the headship of his college, I had intended 
to go and visit him at Shrewsbury, where he was Rector 
of St. Chad’s, in order to get from him what particulars 
he could recollect of Johnson's academical life. He now 
obligingly gave me part of that authentick information, 
which, with what I afterwards owed to his kindness, will 
be found incorporated in its proper place in this work. 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master's garden, and 
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into the common room. Johnson (after a reverie of 
meditation). 'Ay! Here I used to play at draughts with 
Phil Jones and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not 
get very forward in the Church. Fludyer turned out a 
scoundrel, a Whig, and said he was ashamed of having been 
bred at Oxford. He had a living at Putney, and got under 
thd eye of some retainers to the court at that time, and so 
became a violent Whig: but he had been a scoundrel all 
along to be sure/ Boswell. ‘Was he a scoundrel, Sir, in 
any other way than that of being a political scoundrel? 
Did he cheat at draughts?' Johnson. ‘Sir, we never 
played for money .' 


IOI 

I expressed a desire to be acquainted with a lady who 
had been much talked of, and universally celebrated for 
extraordinary address and insinuation. Johnson. ‘Never 
believe extraordinary characters which you hear of people. 
Depend upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You do not 
see one man shoot a great deal higher than another/ 
I mentioned Mr. Burke. Johnson. ‘Yes; Burke is an 
extraordinary man. His stream of mind is perpetual/ 
It is very pleasing to me to record, that Johnson's high 
estimation of the talents of this gentleman was uniform 
from their early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
informs me, that when Mr. Burke was first elected a 
member of Parliament, and Sir John Hawkins expressed 
a wonder at his attaining a seat, Johnson said: ‘Now we 
who know Mr. Burke, know that he will be one of the first 
men in the country'. And once, when Johnson was ill, 
and unable to exert himself as much as usual without 
fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he said: ‘That 
fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke 
now, it would kill me'. So much was he accustomed to 
consider conversation as a contest, and * such was his 
notion of Burke as an opponent. 
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Next morning, Thursday, March 21, we set out in a 
post-chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful 
day, and we rode through Blenheim Park. When I looked 
at the magnificent bridge built by John Duke of Marl- 
borough, over a small rivulet, and recollected the Epigram 
made upon it : 

The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows : 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent 
body of water was collected, I said: 'They have drowned 
the Epigram*. I observed to him, while in the midst of 
the noble scene around us: 'You and I, Sir, have, I think, 
seen together the extremes of what can be seen in Britain 
— the wild rough island of Mull, and Blenheim Park’. 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel House, where he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in its taverns and 
inns, and triumphed over the French for not having, in 
any perfection, the tavern life. 'There is no private house 
(said he) in which people can enjoy themselves so well, as 
at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of 
good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much elegance, 
ever so much desire that everybody should be easy ; in the 
nature of things it cannot be: there must always be some 
degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are anxious to 
be agreeable to him; and no man, but a very impudent 
dog indeed, can as freely command what is in another man’s 
house, as if it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is 
a general freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are 
welcome: and the more noise you make, the more trouble 
you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity 
which waiters *do, who are incited by the prospect of an 
immediate reward in proportion as they please. No, Sir; 
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there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness is produced as by a go 6 d tavern 
or inn/ He then repeated, with great emotion, Shenstone's 
lines : 

Whoe’er has travell’d life's dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

103. Boswell encounters Power 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the 
great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called 
Soho, about two miles from Birmingham, which the very 
ingenious proprietor shewed me himself to the best advan- 
tage. I wished Johnson had been with us: for it was a 
scene which I should have been glad to contemplate by 
his light. The vastness and the contrivance of some of 
the machinery would have ‘matched his mighty mind'. 
I shall never forget Mr. Bolton's expression to me : ‘I sell 
here, Sir, what all the world desires to have — Power'. 
He had about seven hundred people at work. I contem- 
plated him as an iron chieftain , and he seemed to be a 
father to his tribe. One of them came to him, complain- 
ing grievously of his landlord for having distrained his 
goods. ‘Your landlord is in the right, Smith (said Bolton). 
But I 'll tell you what : find you a friend who will lay down 
one half of your rent, and I 'll lay down the other half; 
and you shall have your goods again.' 

104 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, he seemed 
to have had his affection revived; for he said: ‘If I had 
married her, it might have been as happy for me'. 
Boswell. ‘Pray, Sir, do you not suppose that there are 
fifty women in the world, with any one of whom a man 
may be as happy, as with any one woman in particular? ' 
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Johnson. 'Ay, Sir, fifty thousand.’ Boswell. ‘Then, 
Sir, you hre not of opinion with some who imagine that 
certain men and certain women are made for each other; 
and that they cannot be happy if they miss their counter- 
parts.’ Johnson. ‘ To be sure not, Sir. I believe marriages 
would in general be as happy, and often more so, if they 
were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due considera- 
tion of the characters and circumstances, without the 
parties having any choice in the matter.’ 


105 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson, one 
of Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much 
kindness, though he seemed to be a low man, dull and 
untaught. He had a coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, 
greasy leather breeches, and a yellow uncurled wig; and 
his countenance had the ruddiness which betokens one 
who is in no haste to 'leave his can'. He drank only ale. 
He had tried to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had not 
succeeded; and now he lived poorly at home, and had some 
scheme of dressing leather in a better manner than common ; 
to his indistinct account of which, Dr. Johnson listened with 
patient attention, that he might assist him with his advice. 
Here was an instance of genuine humanity and real kind- 
ness in this great man, who has been most unjustly repre- 
sented as altogether harsh and destitute of tenderness. 
A thousand such instances might have been recorded in 
the course of his long life; though that his temper was 
warm and hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be 
denied. 


106 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy 
Porter’s. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, 
acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, and Taylor had 
* d 
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returned an answer that his post-chaise should come for us 
this day. While we sat at breakfast, Dr. Johnson received 
a letter by the post, which seemed to agitate him very 
much. When he had read it, he exclaimed: ‘One of the 
most dreadful things that has happened in my time ’. The 
phrase my time, like the word age, is usually understood to 
refer to an event of a publick or general nature. I imagined 
something like an assassination of the King — like a gun- 
powder plot carried into execution — or like another lire 
of London. When asked: What is it, Sir?' he answered: 
‘Mr. Thrale has lost his only son!' This was, no doubt, a 
very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their 
friends would consider accordingly; but from the manner 
in which the intelligence of it was communicated by 
Johnson, it appeared for the moment to be comparatively 
small. I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, and was 
curious to observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. 
He said: ‘This is a total extinction to their family, as 
much as if they were sold into captivity'. Upon my 
mentioning that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might 
inherit his wealth — ‘Daughters (said Johnson, warmly), 

he 'll no more value his daughters than ’ I was going 

to speak. ‘Sir (said he), don’t you know how you yourself 
think? Sir, he wishes to propagate his name.’ In short, 
I saw male succession strong in his mind, even where there 
was no name, no family of any long standing. I said, it 
was lucky he was not present when this misfortune hap- 
pened. Johnson. ‘It is lucky for me. People in distress 
never think that you feel enough.’ Boswell. ‘And, Sir, 
they will have the hope of seeing you, which will be a relief 
in the meantime ; and when you get to them the pain will 
be so far abated, that they will be capable of being consoled 
by you, which, in the first violence of it, I believe, would 
not be the case.' Johnson. ‘ No, Sir; violent pain of mind, 
like violent pain of body, must be severely felt.' Boswell. 
' I own, Sir, I have not so much feeling for the distress of 
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others, as some people have, or pretend to have; but I 
know this, that I would do all in my power to relieve 
them.' Johnson. ‘Sir, it is affectation to pretend to feel 
the distress of others as much as they do themselves. It 
is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel as much pain 
while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir; you 
have expressed the rational and just nature of sympathy. 
I would have gone to the extremity of the earth to have 
preserved this boy/ 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. 
Thrale ’s clerk, and concluded: ‘I need not say how much 
they wish to see you in London’. He said: ‘We shall 
hasten back from Taylor’s’. 

107 

In the evening we went to the Town Hall, which was 
converted into a temporary theatre, and saw Theodosius , 
with The Stratford Jubilee. I was happy to see Dr. Johnson 
sitting in a conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving 
affectionate homage from all his acquaintance. We were 
quite gay and merry. I afterwards mentioned to him that 
I condemned myself for being so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale were in such distress. Johnson. ‘You are wrong. 
Sir; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer 
much pain from the death of their son. Now, Sir, you are 
to consider, that distance of place, as well as distance of 
time, operates upon the human feelings. I would not have 
you be gay in the presence of the distressed, because it 
would shock them; but you may be gay at a distance. 
Pain for the loss of a friend, or of a relation whom we love, 
is occasioned by the want which we feel. In time the 
vacuity is filled with something else; or sometimes the 
vacuity closes up of itself.’ 
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108. Dead Yesterdays 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey. 
I mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the 
ingratitude of Mr. Wedderbume and General Fraser, who 
had been much obliged to him when they were young 
Scotchmen entering upon life in England. Johnson. 
* Why, Sir, a man is very apt to complain of the ingratitude 
of those who have risen far above him. A man when he 
gets into a higher sphere, into other habits of life, cannot 
keep up all his former connections. Then, Sir, those who 
knew him formerly upon a level with themselves, may 
think that they ought still to be treated as on a level, 
which cannot be; and an acquaintance in a former situa- 
tion may bring out things which it would be very disagree- 
able to have mentioned before higher company, though, 
perhaps, everybody knows of them/ He placed this 
subject in a new light to me, and showed, that a man who 
has risen in the world, must not be condemned too harshly 
for being distant to former acquaintance, even though he 
may have been much obliged to them. 

109 

He said: 'It is commonly a weak man who marries for 
love'. We then talked of marrying women of fortune; 
and I mentioned a common remark, that a man may be, 
upon the whole, richer by marrying a woman with a very 
small portion, because a woman of fortune will be propor- 
tionally expensive; whereas a woman who brings none 
will be very moderate in expenses. Johnson. 'Depend 
upon it, Sir, this is not true. A woman of fortune being 
used to the handling of money, spends it judiciously: but 
a woman who gets the command of money for the first 
time upon her marriage, has such a gust in spending it, 
that she throws it away with great profusion/ 
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I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, that 
metropolis which we both loved so much, for the high and 
varied intellectual pleasure which it furnishes. I experi- 
enced immediate happiness while whirled along with such 
a companion, and said to him: 'Sir, you observed one flay 
at General Oglethorpe’s, that a man is never happy for 
the present, but when he is drunk. Will you not add — or 
when driving rapidly in a post-chaise?’ Johnson. 'No, 
Sir, you are driving rapidly from something, or to 
something.’ 


hi. The Doctor among his Books 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found him 
very busy putting his books in order, and as they were 
generally very old ones, clouds of dust were flying aiound 
him. He had on a pair of large gloves such as hedgers 
use. His present appearance put me in mind of my 
uncle, Dr. Boswell’s, description of him: 'A robust genius, 
born to grapple with whole libraries’. 

I gave him an account of a conversation which had 
passed between me and Captain Cook, the day before, at 
dinner at Sir John Pringle’s; and he was much pleased 
with the conscientious accuracy of that celebrated circum- 
navigator, who set me right as to many of the exaggerated 
accounts given by Dr. Hawkesworth of his Voyages. 
I told him that while I was with the Captain, I catched the 
enthusiasm of curiosity and adventure, and felt a strong 
inclination to go with him on his next voyage. Johnson. 
‘Why, Sir, a man does feel so, till he considers how very 
little he can learn from such voyages.’ Boswell. 'But 
one is carried away with the general grand and indistinct 
notion of A VoVage round the World.’ Johnson. ' Yes, 
Sir, but a man is to guard himself against taking a thing in 
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general/ I said I was certain that a great part of what we 
are told by the travellers to the South Sea must be con- 
jecture, because they had not enough of the language of 
those countries to understand so much as they have 
related. Objects falling under the observation of the 
senses might be clearly known ; but everything intellectual, 
everything abstract — politicks, morals, and religion, must 
be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was of the same opinion. 
He upon another occasion, when a friend mentioned to 
him several extraordinary facts, as communicated to him 
by the circumnavigators, slily observed: 'Sir, I never 
before knew how much I was respected by these gentlemen ; 
they told me none of these things \ 

ii2. On Soldiers 

Johnson. 'I wrote something for Lord Charles; and 
I thought he had nothing to fear from a court-martial. 
I suffered a great loss when he died; he was a mighty 
pleasing man in conversation, and a reading man. The 
character of a soldier is high. They who stand forth the 
foremost in danger, for the community, have the respect 
of mankind. An officer is much more respected than any 
other man who has as little money. In a commercial 
country, money will always purchase respect. But you 
find an officer, who has, properly speaking, no money, 
is everywhere well received and treated with attention. 
The character of a soldier always stands him in stead/ 
Boswell. 'Yet, Sir, I think that common soldiers are 
worse thought of than other men in the same rank in life; 
such as labourers/ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, a common 
soldier is usually a very gross man, and any quality which 
procures respect may be overwhelmed by grossness. A 
man of learning may be so vicious or so ridiculous that 
you cannot respect him. A common soldier, too, generally 
eats more than he can pay for. But when a common 
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soldier is civil in his quarters, his red coat procures him a 
degree of* respect.' The peculiar respect paid to the mili- 
tary character in France was mentioned. Boswell. ‘I 
should think that where military men were so numerous, 
they would be less valued as not being rare.' Johnson. 
‘Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character or profession 
is high in the estimation of a people, those who are of it 
will be valued above other men. We value an Englishman 
high in this country, and yet Englishmen are not rare in it.' 

113 

We talked of education at great schools; the advantages 
and disadvantages of which Johnson displayed in a luminous 
manner; but bis arguments preponderated so much in 
favour of the benefit which a boy of good parts might 
receive at one of them, that I have reason to believe 
Mr. Murray was very much influenced by what he had 
heard to-day, in his determination to send his own son to 
Westminster School. I have acted in the same manner 
with regard to my own two sons; having placed the eldest 
at Eton, and the second at Westminster. I cannot say 
which is best. But in justice to both those noble semi- 
naries, I with high satisfaction declare, that my boys have 
derived from them a great deal of good, and no evil: and 
I trust they will, like Horace, be grateful to their father 
for giving them so valuable an education. 

1 14. A Freeman of the Classes 

Volumes would be required to contain a list of his 
numerous and various acquaintance, none of whom he 
ever forgot; and could describe and discriminate them all 
with precision and vivacity. He associated with persons 
the most widely different in manners, abilities, rank, and 
accomplishments. He was at once the companion of the 
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brilliant Colonel Forrester of the Guards, who wrote The 
Polite Philosopher , and of the awkward and* uncouth 
Robert Levet; of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Sastres, the 
Italian master ; and has dined one day with the beautiful, 
gay, and fascinating Lady Craven, and the next with good 
Mrs. Gardiner, the tallow-chandler, on Snow Hill. 
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Mrs. Williams was very peevish; and I wondered at 
Johnson’s patience with her now, as I had often done on 
similar occasions. The truth is, that his humane considera- 
tion of the forlorn and indigent state in which this lady 
was left by her father, induced him to treat her with the 
utmost tenderness, and even to be desirous of procuring 
her amusement, so as sometimes to incommode many of 
his friends, by carrying her with him to their houses, where, 
from her manner of eating, in consequence of her blindness, 
she could not but offend the delicacy of persons of nice 
sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. Clement’s 
Church. Observing some beggars in the street as we walked 
along, I said to him, I supposed there was no civilized 
country in the world where the misery of want in the 
lowest classes of the people was prevented. Johnson. 'I 
believe, Sir, there is not; but it is better that some should 
be unhappy, than that none should be happy, which would 
be the case in a general state of equality.’ 

116 

I suggested, that going to Italy might have done Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. ‘I rather believe not, Sir. 
While grief is fresh, every attempt to divert only irritates. 
You must wait till grief be digested , and then amusement 
will dissipate the remains of it.’ 
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117. On Garrick 

On Thursday, April 11, I dined with him at General 
Paoli's, in whose house I now resided, and where I had 
ever afterwards the honour of being entertained with the 
kindest attention as his constant guest, while I was in 
London, till I had a house of my own there. I mentiofted 
my having that morning introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count 
Neni, a Flemish nobleman of great rank and fortune, to 
whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger as a small part ; and 
related, with pleasant vanity, that a Frenchman, who had 
seen him in one of his low characters, exclaimed : ' Comment ! 
je ne le crois pas. Ce n'est pas Monsieur Garrick, ce 
Grand Homme!' Garrick added, with an appearance of 
grave recollection: ‘If I were to begin life again, I think 
I should not play those low characters*. Upon which 
I observed: ‘Sir, you would be in the wrong; for your 
great excellence is your variety of playing, your represent- 
ing so well, characters so very different*. Johnson. 
‘Garrick, Sir, was not in earnest in what he said; for, to 
be sure, his peculiar excellence is his variety; and, perhaps, 
there is not any one character which has not been as well 
acted by somebody else, as he could do it.' Boswell. 
‘Why then, Sir, did he talk so? * Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, to 
make you answer as you did.’ Boswell. ‘I don’t know, 
Sir; he seemed to dip deep into his mind for the reflection.* 
Johnson. ‘He had not far to dip, Sir; he had said the same 
thing, probably, twenty times before.* 
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A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He said: 
‘A man who has not been in Italy, is always conscious of 
an inferiority, from his not having seen what it is expected 
a man should* see The grand object of travelling is to 
see the shores of the Mediterranean. On those shores were 
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the four great Empires of the world; the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets 
us above savages, has come to us from the shores of the 
Mediterranean’. The General observed that ‘The Medi- 
terranean would be a noble subject for a poem’. 
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I introduced Aristotle’s doctrine in his Art of Poetry, of 
‘the Kadapcns ra>v iradr^fidruiv , the purging of the passions’, 
as the purpose of tragedy. ‘But how are the passions to 
be purged by terrour and pity?’ (said I, with an assumed 
air of ignorance, to incite him to talk, for which it was 
often necessary to employ some address) . Johnson. 4 Why, 
Sir, you are to consider what is the meaning of purging in 
the original sense. It is to expel impurities from the 
human body. The mind is subject to the same imperfec- 
tion. The passions are the great movers of human actions ; 
but they are mixed with such impurities, that it is necessary 
they should be purged or refined by means of terrour and 
pity. For instance, ambition is a noble passion; but by 
seeing upon the stage, that a man who is so excessively 
ambitious as to raise himself by injustice, is punished, we 
are terrified at the fatal consequences of such a passion. 
In the same manner a certain degree of resentment is 
necessary; but if we see that a man carries it too far, we 
pity the object of it, and are taught to moderate that 
passion.’ My record upon this occasion does great in- 
justice to Johnson’s expression, which was so forcible and 
brilliant, that Mr. Cradock whispered me: ‘O that his 
words were written in a book!’ 

120 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our* acquaintance, 
Johnson said: ‘Sir, he is narrow, not so much from avarice, 
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as from impotence to spend his money. He cannot find in 
his heart* to pour out a bottle of wine; but he would not 
much care if it should sour'. 
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On the 26th of April, I went to Bath ; and on my arriva 
at the Pelican Inn, found lying for me an obliging invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by whom I was agreeably enter- 
tained almost constantly during my stay. They were 
gone to the rooms: but there was a kind note from Dr. 
Johnson, that he should sit at home all the evening. I 
went to him directly, and before Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
returned, we had by ourselves some hours of tea-drinking 
and talk. 
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It having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, 
that a certain female political writer, whose doctrines he 
disliked, had of late become very fond of dress, sat hours 
together at her toilet, and even put on rouge: Johnson. 
‘She is better employed at her toilet, than using her pen. 
It is better she should be reddening her own cheeks, than 
blackening other peoples characters/ 

123 

‘The mode of government by one may be ill adapted 
to a small society, but is best for a great nation. The 
characteristick of our own Government at present is 
imbecility. The magistrates dare not call the guards for 
fear of being hanged. The guards will not come for fear 
of being given up to the blind rage of popular juries/ 

124. In Bristol 

Honest Catoot seemed to pay no attention whatever to 
any objections, but insisted, as an end of all controversy, 
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that we should go with him to the tower of the church of 
St. Mary, Redcliff, and view with our own eyes the ancient 
chest in which the manuscripts were found To this, 
Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed; and though troubled 
with a shortness of breathing, laboured up a long flight 
of steps, till we came to the place where the wonderous 
ch&t stood. ' There (said Catcot, with a bouncing con- 
fident credulity), there is the very chest itself/ After this 
ocular demonstration , there was no more to be said. He 
brought to my recollection a Scotch Highlander, a man of 
learning too, and who had seen the world, attesting, and 
at the same time giving his reasons for the authenticity of 
Fingal: ‘I have heard all that poem when I was young/ 
‘ Have you. Sir ? Pray what have you heard ? ' 'I have 
heard Ossian, Osdar, and every one of them.* 

Johnson said of Chatterton: 'This is the most extra- 
ordinary young man that has encountered my knowledge. 
It is wonderful how the whelp has written such things/ 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at Bristol. 
'Let us see now (said I), how we should describe it/ 
Johnson was ready with his raillery. ‘Describe it, Sir? — 
Why, it was so bad, that Boswell wished to be in Scotland ! ' 
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‘Where there is no education, as in savage countries, 
men will have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, 
no doubt, contributes to this ; but it would be so, exclusive 
of that; for it is mind that always governs. When it 
comes to dry understanding, man has the better/ 


126 

‘Though many men are nominally entrusted with the 
administration of hospitals and other publick institutions, 
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almost all the good is done by one man, by whom the rest 
are driven on; owing to confidence in him, and indolence 
in them/ 
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* Many things which are false are transmitted from baok 
to book, and gain credit in the world. One of these is the 
cry against the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, that 
luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of buildings 
in London. Does it not produce real advantage in the 
conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and this all 
from the exertion of industry? People will tell you, with 
a melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. It is 
plain they are in gaol not for building; for rents are not 
fallen. A man gives half a guinea for a dish of green 
peas. How much gardening does this occasion ? how many 
labourers must the competition to have such things early 
in the market keep in employment? You will hear it 
said, very gravely: "Why was not the half-guinea, thus 
spent in luxury, given to the poor? To how many might 
it have afforded a good meal!" Alas! has it not gone to 
the industrious poor, whom it is better to support than the 
idle poor? You are much surer that you are doing good 
when you pay money to those who work, as the recompence 
of their labour, than when you give money merely in 
charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of peacock's 
brains were to be revived, how many carcases would be 
left to the poor at a cheap rate : and as to the rout that is 
made about people who are ruined by extravagance, it is 
no matter to the nation that some individuals suffer. 
When so much general productive exertion is the conse- 
quence of luxury, the nation does not care though there 
are debtors in gaol: nay they would not care though their 
creditors were there too/ 
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Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. Levet 
a variety of questions concerning him, when he was sitting 
by, he broke out: ‘Sir, you have but two topicks, yourself 
and me. I am sick of both'. ‘A man (said he) should not 
taKc of himself, nor much of any particular person. He 
should take care not to be made a proverb; and, therefore, 
should avoid having any one topick of which people can 
say: “We shall hear him upon it". There was a Dr. Old- 
field, who was always talking of the Duke of Marlborough. 
He came into a coffee-house one day, and told that his 
Grace had spoken in the House of Lords for half an hour. 
“Did he indeed speak for half an hour?" (said Belchier, 
the surgeon). “Yes." “And what did he say of Dr. Old- 
field?" “Nothing." “Why, then, Sir, he was very 
ungrateful; for Dr. Oldfield could not have spoken for a 
quarter of an hour, without saying something of him." 1 

129. Johnson meets Wilkes 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. John- 
son's life, which fell under my own observation; of which 
pars magna fiti, and which I am persuaded will, with the 
liberal-minded, be much to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of 
every description, had made me, much about the same 
time, obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and to 
John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different could perhaps 
not be selected out of all mankind. They had even 
attacked one another with some asperity in their writings ; 
yet I lived in habits of friendship with both. I could fully 
relish the excellence of each; for I have ever delighted in 
that intellectual chymistry, which can separate good 
qualities from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, ‘ mine own friend and my Father's 
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friend', between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished 
to establish an acquaintance, as I respected and lived in 
intimacy with both of them, observed to me once, very 
ingeniously: ‘It is not in friendship as in mathematicks, 
where two things, each equal to a third, are equal between 
themselves. You agree with Johnson as a middle quality, 
and you agree with me as a middle quality; but Johnson 
and I should not agree'. Sir John was not sufficiently 
flexible; so I desisted; knowing, indeed, that the repulsion 
was equally strong on the part of Johnson; who, I know 
not from what cause, unless his being a Scotchman, had 
formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir John. But I con- 
ceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to bring Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, was a nice 
and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends. Messieurs Dilly in 
the Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table 
I have seen a greater number of literary men than at any 
other, except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me 
to meet Mr. Wilkes and some more gentlemen, on Wed- 
nesday, May 15. ‘Pray (said I), let us have Dr. Johnson.' 
‘ What, with Mr. Wilkes ? not for the world (said Mr. Edward 
Dilly) ; Dr. Johnson would never forgive me.' ‘Come (said 
I), if you ’ll let me negociate for you, I will be answerable 
that all shall go well.' Dilly. ‘Nay, if you will take it 
upon you, I am sure I shall be very happy to see them 
both here.' 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I entertained 
for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a 
little actuated by the spirit of contradiction, and by means 
of that I hoped I should gain my point. I was persuaded 
that if I had come upon him with a direct proposal: ‘Sir, 
will you dine in company with Jack Wilkes?' he would 
have flown into a passion, and would probably have 
answered: ‘Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! I ’d as soon dine 
with Jack Ketch'. I therefore, while we were sitting 
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quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took 
occasion to open my plan thus: ‘Mr. Dilly, Sir, ‘sends his 
respectful compliments to you, and would be happy if 
you would do him the honour to dine with him on Wed- 
nesday next along with me, as I must soon go to Scotland*. 
Johnson. ‘Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will wait 

upbn him * Boswell. ‘Provided, Sir, I suppose, that 

the company which he is to have, is agreeable to you.* 
Johnson. ‘What do you mean, Sir? What do you take 
me for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the world, as 
to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what 
company he is to have at his table ? * Boswell. * I beg 
your pardon, Sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting 
people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may have 
some of what he calls his patriotick friends with him.* 
Johnson. ‘Well, Sir, and what then? What care I for his 
patriotick friends ? Poll! 1 Boswell. ‘I should not be 
surprised to find Jack Wilkes there.* Johnson. ‘And if 
Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, Sir? My 
dear friend, let us have no more of this. I am sorry to 
be angry with you ; but really it is treating me strangely to 
talk to me as if I could not meet any company whatever, 
occasionally.* Boswell. ‘Pray forgive me, Sir: I meant 
well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for me.* Thus 
I secured him, and told Dilly that he would find him very 
well pleased to be one of his guests on the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on him 
about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when we 
were to dine out together, to see that he was ready in time, 
and to accompany him. I found him buffeting his books, 
as upon a former occasion, covered with dust, and making 
no preparation for going abroad. ‘How is this, Sir? 
(said I). Don*t you recollect that you are to dine at 
Mr. DiUy*s?* Johnson. ‘Sir, I did not think of going to 
Dilly 's: it went out of my head. I have* ordered dinner 
at home with Mrs. Williams.* Boswell. ‘But, my dear 
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Sir, you know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told 
him so. He will expect you, and will be much disappointed 
if you don’t come.’ Johnson. 'You must talk to 
Mrs. Williams about this.’ 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was so 
confident I had secured, would yet be frustrated. He had 
accustomed himself to shew Mrs. Williams such a degree^f 
humane attention, as frequently imposed some restraint 
upon him; and I knew that if she should be obstinate, he 
would not stir. I hastened downstairs to the blind lady’s 
room, and told her I was in great uneasiness, for Dr. 
Johnson had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly ’s, 
but that he had told me he had forgotten his engagement, 
and had ordered dinner at home. ‘Yes, Sir (said she, 
pretty peevishly), Dr. Johnson is to dine at home/ 
‘Madam (said I), his respect for you is such, that I know 
he will not leave you, unless you absolutely desire it. But 
as you have so much of his company, I hope you will be 
good enough to forego it for a day: as Mr. Dilly is a very 
worthy man, has frequently had agreeable parties at his 
house for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor 
neglects him to-day. And then, Madam, be pleased to 
consider my situation ; I carried the message, and I assured 
Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come; and no doubt he 
has made a dinner, and invited a company, and boasted 
of the honour he expected to have. I shall be quite dis- 
graced if the Doctor is not there.’ She gradually softened 
to my solicitations, which were certainly as earnest as 
most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was 
graciously pleased to empower me to tell Dr. Johnson: 

‘ That all things considered, she thought he should certainly 
go ’. I flew back to him, still in dust, and careless of what 
should be the event, ‘indifferent in his choice to go or 
stay ’ ; but as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. Williams’s 
consent, he roared* ‘Frank, a clean shirt’, and was very 
soon drest. When I had him fairly seated in a hackney- 
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coach with me, I exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who 
has got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out 
for Gretna Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly’s drawing-room, he found 
himself in the midst of a company he did not know. I 
kept myself snug and silent, watching how he would 
conduct himself. I observed him whispering to Mr. Dilly : 
'Who is that gentleman, sir?’ 'Mr. Arthur Lee/ John- 
son. 'Too, too, too’ (under his breath), which was one of 
his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but 
be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a 
patriot , but an American. He was afterwards minister 
from the United States at the court of Madrid. 'And who 
is the gentleman in lace?* 'Mr. Wilkes, Sir/ This 
information confounded him still more; he had some 
difficulty to restrain himself, and taking up a book, sat 
down upon a window-seat and read, or at least kept his 
eye upon it intently for some time, till he composed him- 
self. His feelings, I dare say, were aukward enough. But 
he no doubt recollected his having rated me for supposing 
that he could be at all disconcerted by any company, and 
he, therefore, resolutely set himself to behave quite as an 
easy man of the world, who could adapt himself at once 
to the disposition and manners of those whom he might 
chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of ‘Dinner is upon the table' dis- 
solved his reverie, and we all sat down without any symptom 
of ill humour. There were present, beside Mr. Wilkes, and 
Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old companion of mine when 
he studied physick at Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) 
Miller, Dr. Lettsom, and Mr. Slater, the druggist. Mr. 
Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, and behaved 
to him with so much attention and politeness, that he 
gained upon him insensibly. No man eat more heartily 
than Johnson, or loved better what was nice and delicate. 
Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to some 
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fine veal. ‘Pray give me leave, Sir — It is better here — 
A little of the brown — Some fat, Sir — A little of the 
stuffing — Some gravy — Let me have the pleasure of giving 
you some butter — Allow me to recommend a squeeze of 
this orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest/ 
‘Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you, Sir/ cried Johnson, bowing, 
and turning his head to him with a look for some time*of 
‘surly virtue', but, in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said: ‘He is not a good 
mimick'. One of the company added: ‘A merry Andrew, 
a buffoon’. Johnson. ‘But he has wit too, and is not 
deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety of imagery, 
and not empty of reading; he has knowledge enough to 
fill up his part. One species of wit he has in an eminent 
degree, that of escape. You drive him into a corner with 
both hands ; but he 's gone. Sir, when you think you have 
got him — like an animal that jumps over your head. 
Then he has a great range for wit; he never lets truth 
stand between him and a jest, and he is sometimes mighty 
coarse. Garrick is under many restraints from which 
Foote is free.’ Wilkes. ‘Garrick’s wit is more like Lord 
Chesterfield’s/ Johnson. ‘ The first time I was in company 
with Foote was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good opinion 
of the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased; and it is 
very difficult to please a man against his will. I went on 
eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind 
him. But the dog was so very comical, that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself back upon 
my chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irre- 
sistible. He upon one occasion experienced, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the efficacy of his powers of entertaining. 
Amongst the many apd various modes which he tried of 
getting money, he became a partner with a small-beer 
brewer, and he was to have a share of the profits for pro- 
curing customers amongst his numerous acquaintance. 
Fitzherbert was one who took his small-beer; but it was 
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so bad that the servants resolved not to drink it. They 
were at some loss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their master, who they knew liked 
Foote much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a 
little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
deputy, and deliver their remonstrance; and having in- 
vested him with the whole authority of the kitchen, he 
was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a 
certain day, that they would drink Foote's small-beer no 
longer. On that day Foote happened to dine at Fitz- 
herbert 's, and this boy served at table; he was so delighted 
with Foote's stories, and merriment, and grimace, that 
when he went downstairs, he told them : ‘ This is the finest 
man I have ever seen. I will not deliver your message. 
I will drink his small-beer'. 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done 
this. Wilkes. 'Garrick would have made the small-beer 
still smaller. He is now leaving the stage; but he will 
play Scrub all his life.' I knew that Johnson would let 
nobody attack Garrick but himself, as Garrick said to me, 
and I had heard him praise his liberality; so to bring out 
his commendation of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly: 
'I have heard Garrick is liberal’. Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir, 
I know that Garrick has given away more money than any 
man in England that I am acquainted with, and that not 
from ostentatious views. Garrick was very poor when he 
began life; so when he came to have money, he probably 
was very unskilful in giving away, and saved when he 
should not. But Garrick began to be liberal as soon as he 
could; and I am of opinion, the reputation of avarice which 
he has had, has been very lucky for him, and prevented 
his having many enemies. You despise a man for avarice, 
but do not hate him. Garrick might have been much 
better attacked for living with more splendour than is 
suitable to a player: if they had had the wit to have 
assaulted him in that quarter, they might have galled him 
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more. But they have kept clamouring about his avarice, 
which has* rescued him from much obloquy and envy/ 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that ‘ among all the bold flights of 
Shakespeare's imagination, the boldest was making Bir- 
nam-wood march to Dunsinane; creating a wood where 
there never was a shrub ; a wood in Scotland ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 
And he also observed, that 'the clannish slavery of the 
Highlands of Scotland was the single exception to Milton's 
remark of "The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty," being 
worshipped in all hilly countries'. 'When I was at 
Inverary (said he), on a visit to my old friend Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on being 
such a favourite of his Grace. I said: "It is then, gentle- 
men, truly lucky for me; for if I had displeased the Duke, 
and he had wished it, there is not a Campbell among you 
but would have been ready to bring John Wilkes's head to 
him in a charger. It would have been only 

Off with his head! so much for Aylesbury 

I was then member for Aylesbury.' 

Wilkes. ‘We have no City-Poet now: that is an office 
which has gone into disuse. The last was Elkanah Settle. 
There is something in names which one cannot help feeling. 
Now Elkanah Settle sounds so queer , who can expect much 
from that name? We should have no hesitation to give 
it for John Dryden, in preference to Elkanah Settle, from 
the names only, without knowing their different merits.' 
Johnson. ‘I suppose, Sir, Settle did as well for aldermen 
in his time, as John Home could do now. Where did 
Beckford and Trecothick learn English ? ' 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken 
possession of a barren part of America, and wondered why 
they should choose it. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, all barrenness 
is comparative. The Scotch would not know it to be barren.' 
Boswell. ‘Come, come, he is flattering the English. You 
have now been in Scotland, Sir, and say if you did not see 
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meat and drink enough there/ Johnson. 'Why yes, Sir; 
meat and drink enough to give the inhabitants! sufficient 
strength to run away from home/ All these quick and 
lively sallies were said sportively, quite in jest, and with 
a smile, which showed that he meant only wit. Upon 
this topick he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assimilate; 
h#re was a bond of union between them, and I was conscious 
that as both of them had visited Caledonia, both were 
fully satisfied of the strange narrow ignorance of those 
who imagine that it is a land of famine. But they amused 
themselves with persevering in the old jokes. When 
I claimed a superiority for Scotland over England in one 
respect, that no man can be arrested there for a debt 
merely because another swears it against him; but there 
must first be the judgement of a court of law ascertaining 
its justice; and that a seizure of the person, before judge- 
ment is obtained, can take place only if his creditor 
should swear that he is about to fly from the country, or, 
as it is technically expressed, is in meditatione fugce : 
Wilkes. 'That, I should think, may be safely sworn of all 
the Scotch nation/ Johnson (to Mr. Wilkes). 'You must 
know, Sir, I lately took my friend Boswell, and shewed him 
genuine civilized life in an English provincial town. I 
turned him loose at Lichfield, my native city, that he might 
see for once real civility: for you know he lives among 
savages in Scotland, and among rakes in London. ’ Wilkes. 
'Except when he is with grave, sober, decent people, like 
you and me/ Johnson (smiling). ‘And we ashamed 
of him/ 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the story 
of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her footman to sit 
down with them, to prove the ridiculousness of the argu- 
ments for the equality of mankind; and he said to me 
afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction : ' You saw Mr. Wilkes 
acquiesced'. Wilkes talked with all imaginable freedom 
of the ludicrous title given to the Attorney-General, 
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Diabolus Regis ; adding : ‘ I have reason to know something 
about that officer; for I was prosecuted for a liber. John- 
son, who many people would have supposed must have 
been furiously angry at hearing this talked of so lightly, 
said not a word. He was now, indeed , ‘a good-humoured 
fellow'. 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, die 
Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, and of 
Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotick groans, some- 
body (I think the alderman) said: 'Poor old England is 
lost'. Johnson. 'Sir, it is not so much to be lamented 
that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have found it/ 
Wilkes. ' Had Lord Bute governed Scotland only, I should 
not have taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate 
" Mortimer " to him.' 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could 
wish, will serve to give a notion of a very curiouo interview, 
which was not only pleasing at the time, but had the 
agreeable and benignant effect of reconciling any animosity, 
and sweetening any acidity, which, in the various bustle 
of political contest, had been produced in the minds of 
two men, who though widely different, had so many things 
in common — classical learning, modern literature, wit and 
humour, and ready repartee — that it would have been 
much to be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance 
from each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful 
negotiation ; and pleasantly said, 'that there was nothing 
equal to it in the whole history of the Corps Diplomatique '. 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satisfaction 
to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had been 
pleased with Mr. Wilkes's company, and what an agreeable 
day he had passed. 
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130. The Round Robin 

On the evening of the next day I took leave of him, 
being to set out for Scotland. I thanked him with great 
warmth for all his kindness. 'Sir (said he), you are very 
welcome. Nobody repays it with more/ 

"How very false is the notion that has gone round the 
world of the rough, and passionate, and harsh manners of 
this great and good man. That he had occasional sallies 
of heat of temper, and that he was sometimes, perhaps, ' too 
easily provoked’ by absurdity and folly, and sometimes 
too desirous of triumph in colloquial contest, must be 
allowed. The quickness both of his perception and sen- 
sibility disposed him to sudden explosions of satire; to 
which his extraordinary readiness of wit was a strong and 
almost irresistible incitement. To adopt one of the finest 
images in Mr. Home’s Douglas : 

On each glance of thought 
Decision followed, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash 1 

I admit that the beadle within him was often so eager to 
apply the lash, that the Judge had not time to consider the 
case with sufficient deliberation. 

That he was occasionally remarkable for violence of 
temper may be granted: but let us ascertain the degree, 
and not let it be supposed that he was in a perpetual rage, 
and never without a club in his hand to knock down every 
one who approached him. On the contrary, the truth is, 
that by much the greatest part of his time he was civil, 
obliging, nay, polite, in the true sense of the word; so 
much so, that many gentlemen who were long acquainted 
with him never received, or even heard a strong expression 
from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph which he 
wrote for the monument of Dr. Goldsmith, in Westminster 
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Abbey, afford at once a proof of his unaffected modesty, 
his carelessness as to his own writings, and of the great 
respect which he entertained for the taste and judgement 
of the excellent and eminent person to whom they are 
addressed : 


( To Sir Joshua Reynolds 

‘Dear Sir, 

* I have been kept away from you, I know not well how, 
and of these vexatious hindrances I know not when there 
will be an end. I therefore send you the poor dear Doctor’s 
epitaph. Read it first yourself; and if you then think it 
right, show it to the Club. I am, you know, willing to be 
corrected. If you think anything much amiss, keep it to 
yourself, till we come together. I have sent two copies, 
but prefer the card. The dates must be settled by 
Dr. Percy. I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson. 

‘May 16, 1776/ 


To the Same 

‘Sir, 

‘Miss Reynolds has a mind to send the Epitaph to 
Dr. Beattie; I am very willing, but having no copy, cannot 
immediately recollect it. She tells me you have lost it. 
Try to recollect it, and put down as much as you retain; 
you perhaps may have kept what I have dropped. The 
lines for which I am at a loss are something of rerum 
civilium sive naturalium. It was a sorry trick to lose it; 
help me if you can. I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson. 

‘June 22, 1776. 

‘The gout grows better but slowly.' 

K 
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It was, I think, after I left London in this year, that 
this Epitaph gave occasion to a Remonstrance to the 
Monarch of Literature, for an account of which I am 
indebted to Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

That my readers may have the subject more fully and 
clearly before them, I shall first insert the Epitaph. 

'Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poetae, Physici, Historici, 

Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit: 

Sive risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacrym^e, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator: 

Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus: 

Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor 
Amicorum fides, 

Lectorum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibernia Fomiae Longfordiensis, 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov. xxix. mdccxxxi; 

Eblanae literis institutus; 

Obiit Londini, 

April, iv, mdcclxxiv.’ 

Sir William Forbes writes to me thus: ‘I enclose the 
Round Robin . This jeu d’ esprit took its rise one day at 
dinner at our friend Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. All the 
company present, except myself, were friends and acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Goldsmith. The Epitaph, written for him by 
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Dr. Johnson, became the subject of conversation, and 
various emendations were suggested, which it was agreed 
should be submitted to the Doctor's consideration. But 
the question was, who should have the courage to propose 
them to him? At last it was hinted, that there could be 
no way so good as that of a Round Robin , as the sailors call 
it, which they make use of when they enter into a con- 
spiracy, so as not to let it be known who puts his name 
first or last to the paper. This proposition was instantly 
assented to ; and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Bishop 
of Killaloe, drew up an address to Dr. Johnson on the 
occasion, replete with wit and humour, but which it was 
feared the Doctor might think treated the subject with too 
much levity. Mr. Burke then proposed the address as it 
stands in the paper in writing, to which I had the honour 
to officiate as clerk. 

4 Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, who 
received it with much good humour, and desired Sir Joshua 
to tell the gentlemen, that he would alter the Epitaph in 
any manner they pleased, as to the sense of it ; but he would 
never consent to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with 
an English inscription. 

'I consider this Round Robin as a species of literary 
curiosity worth preserving, as it marks, in a certain degree. 
Dr. Johnson's character.' 

My readers are presented with a faithful transcript of a 
paper, which I doubt not of their being desirous to see. 

Sir William Forbes's observation is very just. The 
anecdote now related proves, in the strongest manner, the 
reverence and awe with which Johnson was regarded, by 
some of the most eminent men of his time, m various 
departments, and even by such of them as lived most 
with him; while it also confirms what I have again and 
again inculcated, that he was by no means of that ferocious 
and irascible character which has been ignorantly imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked as one of 
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the thousand instances which evince the extraordinary 
promptitude of Mr. Burke; who while he is equal to the 



greatest things, can adorn the least; can, with equal 
facility, embrace the vast and complicated* speculations of 
politicks or the ingenious topicks of literary investigation. 
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As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this year, I select from his private register the 
following passage: 

'July 25, 1776. O God, who hast ordained that whatever 
is to be desired should be sought by labour, and wholly 
Thy blessing, bringest honest labour to good effect, look 
with mercy upon my studies and endeavours. Grant me, 
O Lord, to design only what is lawful and right ; and afford 
me calmness of mind, and steadiness of purpose, that I 
may so do Thy will in this short life, as to obtain happiness 
in the world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen/ 

It appears from a note subjoined, that this was composed 
when he 'purposed to apply vigorously to study, par- 
ticularly of the Greek and Italian tongues'. 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty-seven, 
is admirable and encouraging; and it must impress all the 
thinking part of my readers with a consolatory confidence 
in habitual devotion, when they see a man of such enlarged 
intellectual powers as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnest- 
ness of secrecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
'from whom cometh down every good and every perfect 
gift*. 


132 

In 1777, it appears from his Prayers and Meditations , 
that Johnson suffered much from a state of mind 'unsettled 
and perplexed', and from that constitutional gloom, which, 
together with his extreme humility and anxiety with regard 
to his religious state, made him contemplate himself 
through too dark and unfavourable a medium. It may be 
said of him, that he 'saw God in clouds'. Certain we may 
be of his injustice to himself in the following lamentable 
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paragraph, which it is painful to think came from the 
contrite heart of this great man, to whose labours the 
world is so much indebted: 'When I survey my past life, 
I discover nothing but a barren waste of time, with some 
disorders of body, and disturbances of the mind, very near 
to madness, which I hope He that made me will suffer to 
extenuate many faults, and excuse many deficiencies’. 
But we find his devotions in this year eminently fervent ; 
and we are comforted by observing intervals of quiet, 
composure, and gladness. 

On Easter Day we find the following emphatick prayer: 
'Almighty and most merciful Father, who seest all our 
miseries, and knowest all our necessities, look down upon 
me, and pity me. Defend me from the violent incursion 
of evil thoughts, and enable me to form and keep such 
resolutions as may conduce to the discharge of the duties 
which Thy Providence shall appoint me; and so help me, 
by Thy Holy Spirit, that my heart may surely there be 
fixed, where true joys are to be found, and that I may 
serve Thee with pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have 
mercy upon me, O God, have mercy upon me; years and 
infirmities oppress me, terrour and anxiety beset me. 
Have mercy upon me, my Creator and my Judge. In all 
perplexities relieve and free me; and so help me by Thy 
Holy Spirit, that I may now so commemorate the death 
of Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, as that when this 
short and painful life shall have an end, I may, for his 
sake, be received to everlasting happiness. Amen’. 

133 

To those who delight in tracing the progress of works of 
literature, it will be an entertainment to compare the 
limited design with the ample execution of that admirable 
performance, The Lives of the English Poets , which is the 
richest, most beautiful, and indeed most perfect, produc- 
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tion of Johnson's pen. His notion of it at this time appears 
in the preceding letter. He has a memorandum in this 
year: ‘29 May, Easter Eve, I treated with booksellers on 
a bargain, but the time was not long'. The bargain was 
concerning that undertaking; but his tender conscience 
seems alarmed, lest it should have intruded too much on 
his devout preparation for the solemnity of the ensuSng 
day. But, indeed, very little time was necessary for 
Johnson's concluding a treaty with the booksellers; as he 
had, I believe, less attention to profit from his labours 
than any man to whom literature has been a profession. 

134 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 14, I arrived at Ashbourne, 
and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor's door. Dr. Johnson 
and he appeared before I had got out of the post-chaise, 
and welcomed me cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the preceding night, 
and gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire; and that when 
I rose to go to church in the afternoon, I was informed 
there had been an earthquake, of which, it seems, the shock 
had been felt in some degree at Ashbourne. Johnson. ‘ Sir, 
it will be much exaggerated in public talk: for, in the first 
place, the common people do not accurately adapt their 
thoughts to the objects; nor, secondly, do they accurately 
adapt their words to their thoughts: they do not mean to 
lie; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give you very 
false accounts. A great part of their language is proverbial. 
If anything rocks at all, they say it rocks like a cradle ; and 
in this way they go on.' 


135 

I was somewhat disappointed in finding that the edition 
of the English Poets , for which he was to write Prefaces 
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and Lives, was not an undertaking directed by him: but 
that he was to furnish a Preface and Life to any poet the 
booksellers pleased. I asked him if he would do this to 
any dunce's works, if they should ask him. Johnson. 
'Yes, Sir, and say he was a dunce.' My friend seemed 
now not much to relish talking of this edition. 


136. Johnson as Physician 

Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, he said it was 
because he had omitted to have himself blooded four days 
after a quarter of a year’s interval. Dr. Johnson, who was 
a great dabbler in physick, disapproved much of periodical 
bleeding. 'For (said he) you accustom yourself to an 
evacuation which Nature cannot perform of herself, and 
therefore she cannot help you, should you from forgetful- 
ness or any other cause omit it; so you may be suddenly 
suffocated. You may accustom yourself to other periodical 
evacuations, because should you omit them. Nature can 
supply the omission; but Nature cannot open a vein to 
blood you.' ' I do not like to take an emetick (said Taylor), 
for fear of breaking some small vessels.’ 'Poh! (said 
Johnson) if you have so many things that will break, you 
had better break your neck at once, and there 's an end 
on *t. You will break no small vessels’ (blowing with 
high derision). 
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He had this evening, partly, I suppose, from the spirit of 
contradiction to his Whig friend, a violent argument with 
Dr. Taylor, as to the inclinations of the people of England 
at this time towards the Royal Family of Stuart. He 
grew so outrageous as to say, ‘ that, if England were fairly 
polled, the present King would be sent awsey to-night, and 
his adherents hanged to-morrow'. Taylor, who was as 
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violent a Whig as Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this 
to a pitch* of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what Johnson 
said ; and maintained, that there was an abhorrence against 
the Stuart family, though he admitted that the people 
were not much attached to the present King. Johnson. 
‘ Sir, the state of the country is this : the people knowing it 
to be agreed on all hands that this King has not tfie 
hereditary right to the crown, and there being no hope 
that he who has it can be restored, have grown cold and 
indifferent upon the subject of loyalty, and have no warm 
attachment to any King. They would not, therefore, risk 
anything to restore the exiled family. They would not 
give twenty shillings apiece to bring it about. But if a 
mere vote could do it, there would be twenty to one; at 
least, there would be a very great majority of voices for 
it. For, Sir, you are to consider, that all those who think 
a King has a right to his crown, as a man has to his estate, 
which is the just opinion, would be for restoring the King 
who certainly has the hereditary right, could he be trusted 
with it ; in which there would be no danger now, when laws 
and everything else are so much advanced : and every King 
will govern by the laws. And you must also consider, 
Sir, that there is nothing on the other side to oppose to 
this: for it is not alledged by any one that the present 
family has any inherent right: so that the Whigs could 
not have a contest between two rights.' 

138 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, Dr. Johnson and 
I set out in Dr. Taylor’s chaise to go to Derby. The day 
was fine, and we resolved to go by Keddleston, the seat of 
Lord Scarsdale, that I might see his Lordship’s fine house. 
I was struck with the magnificence of the building ; and the 
extensive park, with the finest verdure, covered with deer, 
and cattle, and sheep, delighted me. The number of old 
* e 
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oaks, of an immense size, filled me with a sort of respectful 
admiration: for one of them sixty pounds was offered. 
The excellent smooth gravel roads ; the large piece of water 
formed by his Lordship from some small brooks, with a 
handsome barge upon it; the venerable Gothick church, 
no^v the family chapel, just by the house; in short, the 
grand group of objects agitated and distended my mind in 
a most agreeable manner. 1 One should think (said I) that 
the proprietor of all this must be happy/ ‘Nay, Sir (said 
Johnson), all this excludes but one evil — poverty/ 

139 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love of 
driving fast in a post-chaise. ‘If (said he) I had no duties, 
and no reference to futurity, I would spend my life in 
driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman; but 
she should be one who could understand me, and would 
add something to the conversation/ 

140. On Getting Up from Bed 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awaked 
every morning at four, and then for his health got up and 
walked in his room naked, with the window open, which 
he called taking an air bath ; after which he went to bed 
again, and slept two hours more. Johnson, who was always 
ready to beat down anything that seemed to be exhibited 
with disproportionate importance, thus observed: ‘I sup- 
pose, Sir, there is no more in it than this, he wakes at four, 
and cannot sleep till he chills himself, and makes the 
warmth of the bed a grateful sensation'. 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. Dr 
Johnson told me, ‘that the learned Mrs. Carter, at that 
period when she was eager in study, did not awake as early 
as she wished, and she therefore had a contrivance, that. 
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at a certain hour, her chamber-light should bum a string 
to which a heavy weight was suspended, which then fell 
with a strong sudden noise : this roused her from sleep, and 
then she had no difficulty in getting up'. But I said that 
was my difficulty ; and wished there could be some medicine 
invented which would make one rise without pain, which 
I never did, unless after lying in bed a very long tiAe. 
Perhaps there may be something in the stores of Nature 
which could do this. I have thought of a pulley to raise 
me gradually; but that would give me pain, as it would 
counteract my internal inclination. 

Johnson observed, ‘that a man should take a sufficient 
quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says is between seven 
and nine hours’. I told him that Dr. Cullen said to me, 
that a man should not take more sleep than he can take 
at once. Johnson. ‘This rule, Sir, cannot hold in all 
cases ; for many people have their sleep broken by sickness ; 
and surely, Cullen would not have a man get up, after 
having slept but an hour. Such a regimen would soon 
end in a long sleep * 
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I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his lectures 
on ‘Rhetorick and Belles Lettres’, which I heard him 
deliver at Edinburgh, had animadverted on the Johnsonian 
style as too pompous; and attempted to imitate it, by 
giving a sentence of Addison in The Spectator , No. 411, in 
the manner of Johnson. When treating of the utility of 
the pleasures of imagination in preserving us from vice, it 
is observed of those ‘who know not how to be idle and 
innocent ’, that ‘ their very first step out of business is into 
vice or folly’; which Dr. Blair supposed would have been 
expressed in The Rambler thus: ‘their very first step out of 
the regions of business is into the perturbation of vice, or 
the vacuity of folly’. Johnson. ‘Sir, these are not the 
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words I should have used. No, Sir; the imitators of my 
style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done it the' best; for 
she has imitated the sentiment as well as the diction/ 
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1 told him that one of my ancestors never went from 
home without being attended by thirty men on horseback. 
Johnson's shrewdness and spirit of enquiry was exerted 
upon every occasion. ‘Pray (said he), how did your 
ancestor support his thirty men and thirty horses when 
he went at a distance from home, in an age when there 
was hardly any money in circulation?' I suggested the 
same difficulty to a friend who mentioned Douglas's going 
to the Holy Land with a numerous train of followers. 
Douglas could, no doubt, maintain followers enough while 
living upon his own lands, the produce of which supplied 
them with food; but he could not carry that food to the 
Holy Land; and as there was no commerce by which he 
could be supplied with money, how could he maintain 
them in foreign countries? 

I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in London, 
the exquisite zest with which I relished it in occasional 
visits might go off, and I might grow tired of it. Johnson. 
‘ Why, Sir, you find no man, at all intellectual, who is willing 
to leave London. No, Sir, when a man is tired of London, 
he is tired of life; for there is in London all that life can 
afford.' 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in London 
I might desert the seat of my ancestors, I assured him that 
I had old feudal principles to a degree of enthusiasm; 
and that I felt all the dulcedo of the natale solum. I re- 
minded him that the Laird of Auchinleck had an elegant 
house, in front of which he could ride ten miles forward 
upon his own territories, upon which he had upwards of 
six hundred people attached to him ; that the family seat 
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was rich in natural romantick beauties of rock, wood, and 
water; aftd that in my ‘mom of life' I had appropriated 
the finest descriptions in the ancient Classicks, to certain 
scenes there, which were thus associated in my mind. 
That when all this was considered, I should certainly pass 
a part of the year at home, and enjoy it the more from 
variety, and from bringing with me a share of the intel- 
lectual stores of the metropolis. He listened to all this, 
and kindly 'hoped it might be as I now supposed*. 

He said, a country gentleman should bring his lady to 
visit London as soon as he can, that they may have agreeable 
topicks for conversation when they are by themselves. 

143 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessary to 
preserve the mind from wearying and growing fretful, 
especially in those who have a tendency to melancholy; 
and I mentioned to him a saying which somebody had 
related of an American savage, who, when an European 
was expatiating on all the advantages of money, put this 
question : ' Will it purchase occupation ? * Johnson. * Depend 
upon it. Sir, this saying is too refined for a savage. And, 
Sir, money will purchase occupation; it will purchase all 
the conveniences of life ; it will purchase variety of company; 
it will purchase all sorts of entertainment.* 

I talked to him of Forster’s Voyage to the South Seas , 
which pleased me; but I found he did not like it. 'Sir 
(said he), there is a great affectation of fine writing in it.* 
Boswell. 'But he carries you along with him.* Johnson. 
'No, Sir; he does not carry me along with him: he leaves 
me behind him: or rather, indeed, he sets me before him; 
for he makes me turn over many leaves at a time.* 

144 

In the evening, Johnson being ip very good spirits, 
entertained us with several characteristical portraits; I 
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regret that any of them escaped my retention and diligence. 
I found from experience, that to collect my friend's con- 
versation so as to exhibit it with any degree of its original 
flavour, it was necessary to write it down without delay. 
To record his sayings after some distance of time, was like 
preserving or pickling long-kept and faded fruits, or other 
vegetables, which, when in that state, have little or nothing 
of their taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I gathered 
this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

‘My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great desire to 
maintain the literary character of his family: he was a 
genteel man, but did not keep up the dignity of his rank. 
He was so generally civil, that nobody thanked him for it.' 

‘Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we should 
think more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great 
variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the manners 
of a gentleman. But after hearing his name sounded 
from pole to pole, as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we 
are disappointed in his company. He has always been 
at me: but I would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. 
The contest is now over.' 

‘ Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy and 
elegance : Foote makes you laugh more ; but Foote has the 
air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the company. He, 
indeed, well deserves his hire.' 

‘ Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his birth- 
day Odes, a long time before it was wanted. I objected 
very freely to several passages. Cibber lost patience, and 
would not read his Ode to an end. When we had done 
with criticism, we walked over to Richardson's, the authour 
of Clarissa , and I wondered to find Richardson displeased 
that I “did not treat Cibber with more respect ". Now, 
Sir, to talk of respect for a player !' (smiling disdainfully). 
Boswell. ‘There, Sir, you are always heretical: you never 
will allow merit to a player.' Johnson. ‘Merit, Sir, what 
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merit ? Do you respect a rope-dancer, or a ballad-singer ? 1 
Boswell*. ‘No, Sir: but we respect a great player, as a man 
who can conceive lofty sentiments, and can express them 
gracefully.* Johnson. ‘What, Sir, a fellow who claps a 
hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries: “7 am 
Richard the Third **? Nay, sir, a ballad-singer is a higher 
man, for he does two things; he repeats and he sings: th?re 
is both recitation and musick in his performance: the 
player only recites.' Boswell. ‘My dear Sir! you may 
turn anything into ridicule. I allow that a player of farce 
is not entitled to respect; he does a little thing: but he who 
can represent exalted characters, and touch the noblest 
passions, has very respectable powers; and mankind have 
agreed in admiring great talents for the stage. We must 
consider, too, that a great player does what very few are 
capable to do: his art is a very rare faculty. Who can 
repeat Hamlet's soliloquy “To be, or not to be**, as 
Garrick does it?* Johnson. ‘Anybody may. Jemmy, 
there (a boy about eight years old, who was in the room), 
will do it as well in a week.’ Boswell. ‘No, no. Sir: and 
as a proof of the merit of great acting, and of the value 
which mankind set upon it, Garrick has got a hundred 
thousand pounds.* Johnson. ‘Is getting a hundred 
thousand pounds a proof of excellence? That has been 
done by a scoundrel commissary.' 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was sure , for once, 
that I had the best side of the argument. I boldly main- 
tained the just distinction between a tragedian and a mere 
theatrical droll; between those who rouse our terrour and 
pity, and those who only make us laugh. ‘ If (said I) Bet- 
terton and Foote were to walk into this room, you would 
respect Betterton much more than Foote.* Johnson. ‘If 
Betterton were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote 
would soon drive him out of it. Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, 
has powers supreriour to them all.* 
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He found great fault with a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance for keeping a bad table. 'Sir (said he), when a man 
is invited to dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get 
something good. I advised Mrs. Thrale, who has no card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening, as are not commonly given, and she 
would find company enough come to her; for everybody 
loves to have things which please the palate put in their 
way, without trouble or preparation/ Such was his 
attention to the minutiae of life and manners. 
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In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a visit 
at Dr. Taylor's, attempted to dispute with Johnson in 
favour of Mungo Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of 
Eglintoune, upon his having fallen, when retreating from 
his Lordship, who he believed was about to seize his gun, 
as he had threatened to do. He said, he should have 
done just as Campbell did. Johnson. 'Whoever would do 
as Campbell did, deserves to be hanged; not that I could, 
as a juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder; but 
I am glad they found means to convict him/ The gentle- 
man-farmer said: ‘A poor man has as much honour as a 
rich man; and Campbell had that to defend'. Johnson 
exclaimed: ‘A poor man has no honour’. The English 
yeoman, not dismayed, proceeded: 'Lord Eglintoune was 
a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 
warned that Campbell would shoot him if he did'. John- 
son, who could not bear anything like swearing, angrily 
replied: ‘He was not a damned fool: he only thought too 
well of Campbell. He did not believe Campbell would be 
such a damned scoundrel, as to do so damned a thing 1 . His 
emphasis on damned , accompanied with frowning looks, 
reproved his opponent’s want of decorum in his presence. 
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147. Where Geese are Swans 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to 
be more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than I had 
almost ever seen him. He was prompt on great occasions 
and on small. Taylor, who praised everything of his own 
to excess, in short, 'whose geese were all swans’, as fhe 
proverb says, expatiated on the excellence of his bulldog, 
which, he told us, was ‘perfectly well shaped’. Johnson, 
after examining the animal attentively, thus repressed the 
vainglory of our host: 'No, Sir, he is not well shaped; for 
there is not the quick transition from the thickness of the 
fore-part, to the tenuity — the thin part — behind — which a 
bulldog ought to have’. This tenuity was the only hard 
word that I heard him use during this interview, and it 
will be observed, he instantly put another expression in its 
place. Taylor said, a small bulldog was as good as a large 
one. Johnson. ‘No, Sir; for, in proportion to his size, he 
has strength : and your argument would prove that a good 
bulldog may be as small as a mouse.’ It was amazing 
how he entered with perspicuity and keenness upon every- 
thing that occurred in conversation. Most men, whom 
I know, would no more think of discussing a question about 
a bulldog, than of attacking a bull. 

148. The Grand Cham at Play 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone bright, 
we walked out together, and ‘pored’ for some time with 
placid indolence upon an artificial waterfall, which Dr. 
Taylor had made by building a strong dyke of stone across 
the river behind the garden. It was now somewhat 
obstructed by branches of trees and other rubbish, which 
had come down the river, and settled close to it. Johnson, 
partly from a desire to see it play more freely, and partly 
from that inclination to activity which will animate, at 
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limes, the most inert and sluggish mortal, took a long pole 
which was lying on a bank, and pushed dowh several 
parcels of this wreck with painful assiduity, while I stood 
-quietly by, wondering to behold the Sage thus curiously 
employed, and smiling with an humorous satisfaction each 
time when he carried his point. He worked till he was 
qinte out of breath; and having found a large dead cat so 
heavy that he could not move it after several efforts, 
4 Come/ said he (throwing down the pole), ‘ you shall take 
it now’; which I accordingly did, and being a fresh man, 
soon made the cat tumble over the cascade. This may be 
laughed at as too trifling to record ; but it is a small charac- 
teristick trait in the Flemish picture which I give of my 
friend, and in which, therefore, I mark the most minute 
particulars. And let it be remembered, that ‘/Esop at 
play' is one of the instructive apologues of antiquity. 

149 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two others, 
entertained themselves and the company with a great 
number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson desired to have 
‘Let ambition fire thy mind', played over again, and 
appeared to give a patient attention to it ; though he owned 
to me that he was very insensible to the power of musick. 
I told him that it affected me to such a degree, as often to 
agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind alter- 
nate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was ready 
to shed tears; and of daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
‘Sir (said he), I should never hear it, if it made me such 
a fool/ 

Much of the effect of musick, I am satisfied, is owing to 
the association of ideas. That air, which instantly and 
irresistibly excites in the Swiss, when in a foreign land, the 
maladie du pais , has, I am told, no intrinsick power of 
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sound. And I know from my own experience, that Scotch 
reels, though brisk, make me melancholy, because I used 
to hear them in my early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt 
called for soldiers ‘from the mountains of the north', and 
numbers of brave Highlanders were going abroad, never 
to return. Whereas the airs in The Beggar's Opera , many 
of which are very soft, never fail to render me gay, because 
they are associated with the warm sensations and high 
spirits of London. This evening, while some of the tunes 
of ordinary composition were played with no great skill, 
my frame was agitated, and I was conscious of a generous 
attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my preceptor and friend, 
mixed with an affectionate regret that he was an old man, 
whom I should probably lose in a short time. I thought 
I could defend him at the point of my sword. My reverence 
and affection for him were in full glow. I said to him: 
‘ My dear Sir, we must meet every year, if you don't quarrel 
with me'. Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, you are more likely to 
quarrel with me, than I with you. My regard for you is 
greater almost than I have words to express; but I do not 
chuse to be always repeating it ; write it down in the first 
leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of it again.' 

150 

While Johnson and I stood in calm conference by our- 
selves in Dr. Taylor’s garden, at a pretty late hour in a 
serene autumn night, looking up to the heavens, I directed 
the discourse to the subject of a future state. My friend 
was in a placid and most benignant frame of mind. ‘Sir 
(said he), I do not imagine that all things will be made 
clear to us immediately after death, but that the ways 
of Providence will be explained to us very gradually.' 
I ventured to ask him whether, although the words of some 
texts of Scripture seemed strong in support of the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment, we might not hope 
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that the denunciation was figurative, and would not 
literally be executed. Johnson. 'Sir, you are to consider 
the intention of punishment in a future state. We have 
no reason to be sure that we shall then be no longer liable 
to offend against God. We do not know that even the 
angels are quite in a state of security; nay, we know that 
some of them have fallen. It may therefore, perhaps, be 
necessary, in order to preserve both men and angels in a 
state of rectitude, that they should have continually before 
them the punishment of those who have deviated from it: 
but we may hope that by some other means a fall from 
rectitude may be prevented. Some of the texts of Scripture 
upon this subject are, as you observe, indeed strong; but 
they may admit of a mitigated interpretation/ He talked 
to me upon this awful and delicate question in a gentle 
tone, and as if afraid to be decisive. 


I5i 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid I kept 
him too late up, 'No, Sir (said he), I don't care though I 
sit all night with you'. This was an animated speech 
from a man in his sixty-ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I ought 
to have been, I know not but this vigil might have been 
fulfilled; but I unluckily entered upon the controversy 
concerning the right of Great Britain to tax America, and 
attempted to argue in favour of our fellow-subjects on the 
other side of the Atlantick. I insisted that America might 
be very well governed, and made to yield sufficient revenue 
by the means of influence , as exemplified in Ireland, while 
the people might be pleased with the imagination of their 
participating of the British constitution, by having a body 
of representatives, without whose consent money could 
not be exacted from them. Johnson could not bear my 
thus opposing his avowed opinion, which he had exerted 
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himself vjith an extreme degree of heat to enforce ; and the 
violent agitation into which he was thrown, while answer- 
ing, or rather reprimanding me, alarmed me so, that 
I heartily repented of my having unthinkingly introduced 
the subject. I myself, however, grew warm, and the 
change was great, from the calm state of philosophical 
discussion in which we had a little before been pleasingly 
employed. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was produced 
by my want of caution ; and he was not then in the humour 
to slide into easy and cheerful talk. It therefore so hap- 
pened, that we were after an hour or two very willing to 
separate and go to bed. 


152 

On Wednesday, September 24, I went into Dr. Johnson's 
room before he got up, and finding that the storm of the 
preceding night was quite laid, I sat down upon his bed- 
side, and he talked with as much readiness and good 
humour as ever. He recommended to me to plant a 
considerable part of a large moorish farm which I had 
purchased, and he made several calculations of the expence 
and profit ; for he delighted in exercising his mind on the 
science of numbers. He pressed upon me the importance 
of planting at the first in a very sufficient manner, quoting 
the saying ‘ In bello non licet bis errare ’ : and adding, 4 this 
is equally true in planting'. 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey 
northwards. I took my post-chaise from the Green Man, 
a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress of which, a 
mighty civil gentlewoman, courtseying very low, presented 
me with an engraving of the sign of her house; to which 
she had subjoined, in her own handwriting, an address in 
such singular simplicity of style, that I have preserved it 
pasted upon one of the boards of my original Journal at 
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this time, and shall here insert it for the amusement of my 
readers: 

*M. KILLINGLEY's duty waits upon Mr. Boswell, is 
exceedingly obliged to him for this favour : whenever he comes 
this way , hopes for a continuance of the same. Would 
Mt . Boswell name the house to his extensive acquaintance , 
it would be a singular favour conf err'd on one who has it not 
in her power to make any other return but her most grateful 
thanks, and sincerest prayers for his happiness in time, and 
in a blessed eternity. \T 777 -\ 

' Tuesday morn.' 


153 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which occurred at 
Edensor Inn, close by Chatsworth, to survey the magnifi- 
cence of which I had gone a considerable way out of my 
road to Scotland. The inn was then kept by a very jolly 
landlord, whose name, I think, was Malton. He happened 
to mention that 'the celebrated Dr. Johnson had been in 
his house 1 . I enquired who this Dr. Johnson was, that 
I might hear my host’s notion of him. 'Sir (said he), 
Johnson, the great writer; Oddity , as they call him. He ’s 
the greatest writer in England; he writes for the ministry; 
he has a correspondence abroad, and lets them know what ’s 
going on/ 


154. Johnson’s Charity 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at his own house, 
sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was informed that the 
room formerly allotted to me was now appropriated to a 
charitable purpose; Mrs. Desmoulins, and I think her 
daughter, and a Miss Carmichael, being all lodged in it. 
Such was his humanity, and such his generosity, that 
Mrs. Desmoulins herself told me, he allowed her half a 
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guinea a week. Let it be remembered, that this was 
above a ‘twelfth part of his pension. 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his life very 
remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at whose father’s 
house Johnson had in his early years been kindly received, 
told me, that when he was a boy at the Charterhouse, his 
father wrote to him to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samfiel 
Johnson, which he accordingly did, and found him in an 
upper room, of poor appearance. Johnson received him 
with much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him„ 
as to a schoolboy, of the course of his education, and’ 
other particulars. When he afterwards came to know 
and understand the high character of this great man, he 
recollected his condescension with wonder. He added, 
that when he was going away, Mr. Johnson presented him 
with half a guinea; and this, said Mr. Howard, was at a. 
time when he probably had not another. [1778.] 

155 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Johnson gave- 
a very earnest recommendation of what he himself practised 
with the utmost conscientiousness : I mean a strict attention 
to truth, even in the most minute particulars. * Accustom 
your children (said he) constantly to this; if a thing hap- 
pened at one window, and they, when relating it, say that 
it happened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly 
check them ; you do not know where deviation from truth 
will end.’ Boswell. ‘It may come to the door: and when 
once an account is at all varied in one circumstance, it 
may by degrees be varied so as to be totally different from 
what really happened.’ Our lively hostess, whose fancy 
was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured 
to say: 'Nay, this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should 
forbid me to drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel 
the restraint only twice a day; but little variations in. 
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narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is 
not perpetually watching’. Johnson. ‘Well, Madam, and 
you ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from 
carelessness about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world.* 

156 

Talking of ghosts, he said: ‘It is wondeiful that five 
thousand years have now elapsed since the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecided whether or not there has 
ever been an instance of the spirit of any person appearing 
after death. All argument is against it; but all belief is 
for it \ 

He said. ‘ John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is 
never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain 
hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to 
fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do\ 

157. On Shooting a Highwayman 

He was very silent this evening ; and read in a variety of 
books : suddenly throwing down one, and taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. Taylor. 
‘You ’ll be robbed, if you do : or you must shoot a highway- 
man. Now I would rather be robbed than do that; I 
would not shoot a highwayman.’ Johnson. ‘But I would 
rather shoot him in the instant when he is attempting to 
rob me, than afterwards swear against him at the Old 
Bailey, to take away his life, after he has robbed me. 
I am surer I am right in the one case, than in the other. 
I may be mistaken as to the man when I swear: I cannot 
be mistaken, if I shoot him in the act. Besides, we feel 
less reluctant to take away a man’s life, when we are 
heated by the injury, than to do it at a distance of time 
by an oath, after we have cooled.’ Boswell. ‘So, Sir, 
you would rather act from the motive of private passion, 
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than that of publick advantage/ Johnson. 'Nay, Sir, 
when I shoot the highwayman, I act from both/ Boswell. 
'Very well, very well. There is no catching him/ John- 
son. ‘At the same time, one does not know what to say. 
For perhaps one may, a year after, hang himself from 
uneasiness for having shot a highwayman. Few minds 
are fit to be trusted with so great a thing/ Boswell. 
‘Then, Sir, you would not shoot him?’ Johnson. ‘But 
I might be vexed afterwards for that too/ 

158 

Boswell. ‘He seems to amuse himself quite well; to 
have his attention fixed, and his tranquillity preserved by 
very small matters. I have tried this; but it would not 
do with me/ Johnson (laughing). ‘No, Sir; it must be 
bom with a man to be contented to take up with little 
things. Women have a great advantage that they may 
take up with little things, without disgracing themselves: 
a man cannot, except with fiddling. Had I learnt to 
fiddle, I should have done nothing else/ Boswell. ‘Pray, 
Sir, did you ever play on any musical instrument ?’ 
Johnson. ‘No, Sir. I once bought me a flagelet; but 
I never made out a tune/ Boswell. ‘A flagelet, Sir! — 
so small an instrument? I should have liked to hear you 
play on the violoncello. That should have been your 
instrument/ Johnson. ‘Sir, I might as well have played 
on the violoncello as another; but I should have done 
nothing else. No, Sir; a man would never undertake 
great things, could he be amused with small. I once tried 
knotting. Dempster’s sister undertook to teach me; but 
I could not learn it.’ Boswell. ‘So, Sir; it will be related 
in pompous narrative: “Once for his amusement he tried 
knotting; nor did this Hercules disdain the distaff’’.’ 
Johnson. ‘Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. 
As a freeman of Aberdeen I should be a knitter of stockings/ 
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Talking of drinking wine, he said: ‘I did not leave off 
wine because I could not bear it ; I have drunk three bottles 
of port without being the worse for it. University College 
has witnessed this’. Boswell. 'Why then, Sir, did you 
l&ive it off?’ Johnson. 'Why, Sir, because it is so much 
better for a man to be sure that he is never to be intoxicated, 
never to lose the power over himself. I shall not begin to 
drink wine again till I grow old, and want it.' Boswell. 
‘ I think, Sir, you once said to me, that not to drink wine 
was a great deduction from life/ Johnson. ‘It is a 
diminution of pleasure, to be sure; but I do not say a 
diminution of happiness. There is more happiness in 
being rational/ 


160 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish to go and see 
Scotland. Johnson. ‘Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only 
seeing a worse England. It is seeing the flower gradually 
fade away to the naked stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, 
indeed, is seeing quite a different scene/ 

161 

We talked of living in the country. Johnson. ‘No wise 
man will go to live in the country, unless he has something 
to do which can be better done in the country. For 
instance; if he is to shut himself up for a year to study 
science, it is better to look out to the fields, than to an 
opposite wall. Then, if a man walks out in the country, 
there is nobody to keep him from walking in again; but if 
a man walks out in London, he is not sure when he shall 
walk in again. A great city is, to be sure, the school for 
studying life; and “The proper study of mankind is man”, 
as Pope observes/ Boswell. 4 1 fancy London is the best 
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place for society; though I have heard that the very first 
society of Paris is still beyond anything that we have 
here/ Johnson. 'Sir, I question if in Paris such a com- 
pany as is sitting round this table could be got together 
in less than half a year. They talk in France of the 
felicity of men and women living together: the truth is, 
that there the men are not higher than the women, they 
know no more than the women do, and they are not held 
down in their conversation by the presence of women/ 
Ramsay. ‘Literature is upon the growth, it is in its spring 
in France: here it is rather passee / Johnson. ‘Literature 
was in France long before we had it. Paris was the second 
city for the revival of letters: Italy had it first, to be sure. 
What have we done for literature, equal to what was done 
by the Stephani and others in France? Our literature 
came to us through France. Caxton printed only two 
books, Chaucer, and Gower, that were not translations 
from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, took much from 
the Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its spring in 
France, it is a second spring ; it is after a winter. We are 
now before the French in literature; but we had it long 
after them. In England, any man who wears a sword 
and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be illiterate. I believe 
it is not so in France. Yet there is, probably, a great deal 
of learning in France, because they have such a number 
of religious establishments ; so many men who have nothing 
else to do but study. I do not know this; but I take it 
upon the common principles of chance. Where there are 
many shooters, some will hit/ 

162. Gargantua's Mouth 

This season there was a whimsical fashion in the news- 
papers of applying Shakespeare's words to describe living 
persons well known in the world; which was done under 
the title of Modern Characters from Shakespeare ; many of 
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which were admirably adapted. The fancy took so much, 
that they were afterwards collected into a pamphlet. 
Somebody said to Johnson, across the table, that he had 
not been in those characters. 'Yes (said he), I have. 
I should have been sorry to be left out/ He then repeated 
wljiat had been applied to him : 

‘You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth. 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of 
this, he was obliged to explain it to her, which had something 
of an aukward and ludicrous effect. 'Why, Madam, it has 
a reference to me, as using big words, which require the 
mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Gargantua is the 
name of a giant in Rabelais/ Boswell. 'But, Sir, there 
is another amongst them for you : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder’. 

Johnson. 'There is nothing marked in that. No, Sir, 
Gargantua is the best/ Notwithstanding this ease and 
good humour, when I, a little while afterwards, repeated 
his sarcasm on Kenrick, which was received with applause, 
he asked '/Who said that ? ' and on my suddenly answering 
• — Gargantua , he looked serious, which was a sufficient 
indication that he did not wish it to be kept up. 

163 

We talked of war. Johnson. 'Every man thinks 
meanly of himself for not having been a soldier, or not 
having been at sea/ Boswell. ‘Lord Mansfield does not/ 
Johnson. 'Sir, if Lord Mansfield were in a company of 
general officers and admirals who have been in service, he 
would shrink; he ’d wish to creep under the table/ Bos- 
well. 'No; he 'd think he could try them all/ Johnson. 
'Yes, if he could catch them; but they ’d try him much 
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sooner. No, Sir: were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden both present in any company, and Socrates to 
say: “ Follow me, and hear a lecture in philosophy”; and 
Charles, laying his hand on his sword, to say: “ Follow me, 
and dethrone the Czar”; a man would be ashamed to 
follow Socrates. Sir, the impression is universal: yet itjs 
strange. As to the sailor, when you look down from the 
quarter-deck to the space below, you see the utmost 
extremity of human misery: such crowding, such hlth, 
such stench!* Boswell. ‘Yet sailors are happy.* John- 
son. ‘ They are happy as brutes are happy, with a piece of 
fresh meat — with the grossest sensuality. But, Sir, the 
profession of soldiers and sailors has the dignity of danger. 
Mankind reverence those who have got over fear, which 
is so general a weakness.* Scott. ‘But is not courage 
mechanical, and to be acquired?* Johnson. ‘Why yes, 
Sir, in a collective sense. Soldiers consider themselves 
only as part of a great machine.* Scott. ‘We find people 
fond of being sailors.* Johnson. ‘I cannot account for 
that, any more than I can account for other strange 
perversions of imagination.* 

His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor was uniformly 
violent; but in conversation he always exalted the pro- 
fession of a soldier. And yet I have, in my large and 
various collection of his writings, a letter to an eminent 
friend, in which he expresses himself thus: ‘My godson 
called on me lately. He is weary, and rationally weary of a 
military life. If you can place him in some other state, 
I think you may increase his happiness, and secure his 
virtue. A soldier*s time is passed in distress and danger, 
or in idleness and corruption.* Such was his cool reflection 
in his study; but whenever he was warmed and animated 
by the presence of company, he, like other philosophers, 
whose minds are impregnated with poetical fancy, caught 
the common enthusiasm for splendid renown. 
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He sometimes could not bear being teazed with questions. 
I was once present when a gentleman asked so many, as: 
'What did you do, Sir? ' ‘What did you say, Sir? ’ that he 
aj last grew enraged, and said: 'I will not be put to the 
question. Don't you consider, Sir, that these are not the 
manners of a gentleman? I will not be baited with what 
and why ; what is this? what is that? why is a cow's tail 
long? why is a fox’s tail bushy? ’ The gentleman, who was 
a good deal out of countenance, said: ‘Why, Sir, you are 
so good, that I venture to trouble you’. Johnson. ‘Sir, 
my being so good is no reason why you should be so ill* 

165 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling 
into distant countries; that the mind was enlarged by it, 
and that an acquisition of dignity of character was derived 
from it. He expressed a particular enthusiasm with 
respect to visiting the wall of China. I catched it for the 
moment, and said I really believed I should go and see the 
wall of China had I not children, of whom it was my duty 
to take care. ‘Sir (said he), by doing so, you would do 
what would be of importance in raising your children to 
eminence. There would be a lustre reflected upon them 
from your spirit and curiosity. They would be at all 
times regarded as the children of a man who had gone to 
visit the wall of China. I am serious. Sir.’ 

166 

At Mr. Dilly’s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious 
Quaker lady, Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, the 
Rev. Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. Beresford, tutor to 
the Duke of Bedford. Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized 
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upon Mr. Charles Sheridan’s Account of the late Revolution 
in Sweden, and seemed to read it ravenously, as if he 
devoured it, which was to all appearance his method of 
studying. ‘He knows how to read better than any one 
(said Mrs. Knowles); he gets at the substance of a book 
directly; he tears out the heart of it.’ He kept it wrapt 
up in the table-cloth in his lap during the time of dinner, 
from an avidity to have one entertainment in readiness, 
when he should have finished another; resembling (if I may 
use so coarse a simile) a dog who holds a bone in his paws 
in reserve, while he eats something else which has been 
thrown to him. 


167 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had much 
more liberty allowed them than women. Johnson. ‘Why, 
Madam, women have all the liberty they should wish to 
have. We have all the labour and the danger, and the 
women all the advantage. We go to sea, we build houses, 
we do everything, in short, to pay our court to the women/ 
Mrs. Knowles. ‘ The Doctor reasons very wittily, but not 
convincingly. Now, take the instance of building; the 
mason’s wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is ruined; the 
mason may get himself drunk as often as he pleases, with 
little loss of chaiacter; nay, may let his wife and children 
starve/ Johnson. ‘Madam, you must consider, if the 
mason does get himself drunk, and let his wife and children 
starve, the parish will oblige him to find security for their 
maintenance. We have different modes of restraining 
evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for women, and 
a pound for beasts. If we require more perfection from 
women than from ourselves, it is doing them honour. 
And women have not the same temptations that we have ; 
they may always live in virtuous company; men must 
live in the world indiscriminately. If a woman has no 
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inclination to do what is wrong, being secured from it is 
no restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into the 
Thames; but if I were to try it, my friends would restrain 
me in Bedlam, and I should be obliged to them/ Mrs. 
Knowles. ‘Still, Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hard- 
ship that more indulgence is allowed to men than to 
women. It gives a superiority to men, to which I do not 
see how they are entitled/ Johnson. ‘It is plain, Madam, 
one or other must have the superiority. As Shakespeare 
says: “If two men ride on a horse, one must ride behind”/ 
Dilly. ‘I suppose, Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them ride 
in panniers, one on each side/ Johnson. ‘Then, Sir, the 
horse would throw them both/ 


168. On Ghosts 

Of John Wesley he said: ‘He can talk well on any 
subject’. Boswell. ‘Pray, Sir, what has he made of his 
story of a ghost ? ’ Johnson. ‘ Why, Sir, he believes it ; but 
not on sufficient authority. He did not take time enough 
to examine the girl. It was at Newcastle, where the ghost 
was said to have appeared to a young woman several times, 
mentioning something about the right to an old house, 
advising application to be made to an attorney, which was 
done ; and, at the same time, saying the attorney would do 
nothing, which proved to be the fact. “This (says John) 
is a proof that the ghost knows our thoughts.” Now 
(laughing) it is not necessary to know our thoughts, to tell 
that an attorney will sometimes do nothing. Charles 
Wesley, who is a more stationary man, does not believe 
the story. I am sorry that John did not take more pains 
to enquire into the evidence for it/ Miss Seward (with 
an incredulous smile). ‘ What, Sir! about a ghost ? ’ John- 
son (with solemn vehemence). ‘Ye^, Madam: this is a 
question, which, after five thousand years, is yet undecided; 
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a question, whether in theology or philosophy, one of 
the most important that can come before the human 
understanding/ 


169 

April 17, being Good Friday, I waited on Johnson, ds 
usual. I observed at breakfast that although it was a 
part of his abstemious discipline on this most solemn fast 
to take no milk in his tea, yet when Mrs. Desmoulins 
inadvertently poured it in, he did not reject it. I talked 
of the strange indecision of mind, and imbecility in the 
common occurrences of life, which we may observe in 
some people. Johnson. 'Why, Sir, I am in the habit of 
getting others to do things for me/ Boswell. 'What, 
Sir! have you that weakness? ' Johnson. 'Yes, Sir. But 
I always think afterwards I should have done better for 
myself/ 


170 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account of my 
Travels upon the continent of Europe, for which I had a 
variety of materials collected. Johnson. 'I do not say, 
Sir, you may not publish your travels; but I give you my 
opinion, that you would lessen yourself by it. What can 
you tell of countries so well known as those upon the 
continent of Europe which you have visited ? ' Boswell. 
‘But I can give an entertaining narrative, with many 
incidents, anecdotes, jeux cTesprit, and remarks, so as to 
make very pleasant reading/ Johnson. 'Why, Sir, most 
modem travellers in Europe who have published their 
travels, have been laughed at : I would not have you added 
to the number. The world is now not contented to be 
merely entertained by a traveller's narrative; they want 
to learn something. Now some of my friends asked me, 
why I did not give some account of my travels in France. 
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The reason is plain; intelligent readers had seep more of 
France than I had. You might have liked my travels in 
France, and The Club might have liked them; but, upon 
the whole, there would have been more ridicule than good 
produced by them/ Boswell. 'I cannot agree with you, 
S£r. People would like to read what you say of anything. 
Suppose a face has been painted by fifty painters before; 
still we love to see it done by Sir Joshua/ Johnson. 
‘True, Sir, but Sir Joshua cannot paint a face when he has 
not time to look on it/ Boswell. 'Sir, a sketch of any 
sort by him is valuable. And, Sir, to talk to you in your 
own style (raising my voice, and shaking my head), you 
should have given us your travels in France. I am sure 
I am right, and there 's an end on 't* 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my friend 
Dempster had observed in his letter to me upon the 
subject, that a great part of what was in his Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland had been in his mind before he 
left London. Johnson. ‘Why, yes, Sir, the topicks were; 
and books of travels will be good in proportion to what a 
man has previously in his mind; his knowing what to 
observe; his power of contrasting one mode of life with 
another. As the Spanish proverb says: “He, who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth 
of the Indies with him'*. So it is in travelling; a man 
must carry knowledge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge/ Boswell. ‘The proverb, I suppose. Sir, 
means, he must carry a large stock with him to trade 
with/ Johnson. 'Yes, Sir/ 

171. Johnson meets an Old Collegian 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one of the 
most curious incidents in Johnson's life, of which he himseU 
has made the following minute on this day : ‘ In my return 
from church, I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow* 
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collegian, who had not seen me since 1729. He knew me, 
and askea if I remembered one Edwards ; I did not at first 
recollect the name, but gradually as we walked along, 
recovered it, and told him a conversation that had passed 
at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to continue 
our acquaintance*. 

It was in Butcher Row that this meeting happened. 
Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man in 
grey clothes, and a wig of many curls, accosted Johnson 
with familiar confidence, knowing who he was, while 
Johnson returned his salutation with a courteous formality, 
as to a stranger. But as soon as Edwards had brought to 
his recollection their having been at Pembroke College 
together nine-and-forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, 
asked where he lived, and said he should be glad to see him 
in Bolt Court. Edwards. 'Ah, Sir! we are old men now.' 
Johnson (who never liked to think of being old). 'Don't 
let us discourage one another.' Edwards. 'Why, Doctor, 
you look stout and hearty, I am happy to see you so; for 
the newspapers told us you were very ill.' Johnson. 'Ay, 
Sir, they are always telling lies of us old fellows .' 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a conversa- 
tion as that between two fellow-collegians, who had lived 
forty years in London without ever having chanced to 
meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards that Dr. Johnson was 
going home, and that he had better accompany him now. 
So Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to 
keep up the conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. 
Johnson that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chan- 
cery, but that he now lived in the country upon a little 
farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hertford- 
shire, and that he came to London (to Barnard's Inn, 
No. 6) generally twice a week. Johnson appearing to be 
in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed himself to me, and 
expatiated on the pleasure of living in the country. 
Boswell. ' I have np notion of this. Sir. What you have 
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to entertain you, is, I think, exhausted in half an hour/ 
Edwards. ‘What? don’t you love to have hope realized? 
I see my grass, and my corn, and my trees growing. Now, 
for instance, I am curious to see if this frost has not nipped 
my fruit-trees/ Johnson (who we did not imagine was 
attending). ‘You find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes/ 
So well did he see the whole, when another saw but the 
half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and were seated 
in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwards. 
‘Sir, I remember you would not let us say prodigious at 
college. For even then, Sir (turning to me), he was 
delicate in language, and we all feared him.’ Johnson 
(to Edwards). ‘From your having practised the law long, 
Sir, I presume you must be rich.’ Edwards. ‘No, Sir; 
I got a good deal of money; but I had a number of poor 
relations to whom I gave a great part of it.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, 
you have been rich in the most valuable sense of the word.’ 
Edwards. ‘But I shall not die rich.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, 
sure. Sir, it is better to live rich, than to die rich.’ 
Edwards. ‘I wish I had continued at college.’ Johnson. 
‘Why do you wish that, Sir?’ Edwards. ‘Because I 
think I should have had a much easier life than mine has 
been. I should have been a parson, and had a good living, 
like Bloxham and several others, and lived comfortably.’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious 
clergyman, is not easy. I have always considered a 
clergyman as the father of a larger family than he is able 
to maintain. I would rather have Chancery suits upon 
my hands than the cure of souls. No, Sir, I do not envy 
a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an easy life.’ Here taking himself up 
all of a sudden, he exclaimed: ‘Oh! Mr. Edwards! I’ll 
convince you that I recollect you. Do you remember our 
drinking together at an alehouse near Pembroke gate ? At 
that time, you told me of the Eton boy, who, when verses 
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on our Saviour’s turning water into wine were prescribed 
as an exercise, brought up a single line, which was highly 
admired : 

Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum. 

and I told you of another fine line in Camden's Remains , an 
eulogy upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by fiis 
son, a prince of equal merit : 

Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est\ 

Edwards. 'You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have 
tried too in my time to be a philosopher; but, I don't know 
how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.' Mr. Burke, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, 
indeed, all the eminent men to whom I have mentioned 
this, have thought it an exquisite trait of character. The 
truth is, that philosophy, like religion, is too generally 
supposed to be hard and severe, at least so grave as to 
exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. 'I have been twice married, Doctor. You, 
I suppose, have never known what it was to have a wife.' 
Johnson. ‘Sir, I have known what it was to have a wife, 
and (in a solemn tender faultering tone) I have known 
what it was to lose a %vife. It had almost broke my heart.' 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left his 
whole fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. ‘Whether 
to leave one's whole fortune to a college be right, must 
depend upon circumstances. I would leave the interest 
of the fortune I bequeathed to a college to my relations or 
my friends, for their lives. It is the same thing to a 
college, which is a permanent society, whether it gets the 
money now or twenty years hence; and I would wish to 
make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it.' 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson's most 
humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and placid 
behaviour to an old fellow-collegian, a man so different 
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from himself; and his telling him that he woulc^ go down 
to his farm and visit him, shewed a kindness of disposition 
very rare at an advanced age. He observed, * how wonderful 
it was that they had both been in London forty years, 
without having ever once met, and both walkers in the 
street too!' Mr. Edwards, when going away, again re- 
curred to his consciousness of senility, and looking full in 
Johnson's face, said to him: ‘You 11 find in Dr. Young: 

O my coevals ! remnants of yourselves \ 

Johnson did not relish this at all; but shook his head with 
impatience. Edwards walked off seemingly highly pleased 
with the honour of having been thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
When he was gone, I said to Johnson, I thought him but a 
weak man. Johnson. ‘ Why, yes. Sir. Here is a man who 
has passed through life without experience: yet I would 
rather have him with me than a more sensible man who 
will not talk readily. This man is always willing to say 
what he has to say.' 


172 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Percy's 
came in. Johnson attacked the Americans with intem- 
perate vehemence of abuse. I said something in their 
favour; and added, that I was always sorry when he 
talked on that subject. This, it seems, exasperated him; 
though he said nothing at the time. The cloud was charged 
with sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst 
in thunder. We talked of a gentleman who was running 
out his fortune in London ; and I said : * We must get him 
out of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, and that 
will soon drive him away'. Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, we'll 
send you to him. If your company does not drive a man 
out of his house, nothing will.' This was a horrible shock, 
for which there was no visible cause. I afterwards asked 
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him why he had said so harsh a thing. Johnson. * Because, 
Sir, you rfiade me angry about the Americans.* Boswell. 
‘But why did you not take your revenge directly?* 
Johnson (smiling). ‘Because, Sir, I had nothing ready. 
A man cannot strike till he has his weapons.* This was 
a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly 
fitted up; and said: ‘Mrs. Thrale sneered when I talked of 
my having asked you and your lady to live at my house. 
I was obliged to tell her, that you would be in as respectable 
a situation in my house as in hers. Sir, the insolence of 
wealth will creep out*. Boswell. ‘She has a little both 
of the insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts.* John- 
son. ‘The insolence of wealth is a wretched thing; but the 
conceit of parts has some foundation. To be sure, it 
should not be. But who is without it?* Boswell. 
‘Yourself, Sir.* Johnson. ‘Why, I play no tricks: I lay 
no traps.* Boswell. ‘No, Sir. You are six feet high, 
and you only do not stoop/ 


173 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dis- 
positions. Johnson. 'No man was born a miser, because 
no man was bom to possession. Every man is bom 
cupidus — desirous of getting; but not avarus — desirous of 
keeping.* Boswell. ‘I have heard old Mr. Sheridan 
maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete miser is 
a happy man ; a miser who gives himself wholly to the one 
passion of saving.* Johnson. ‘That is flying in the face 
of all the world, who have called an avaricious man a 
miser , because he is miserable. No, Sir, a man who both 
spends and saves money is the happiest man, because he 
has both enjoyments/ 
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174 

We stopped again at Wirgman's, the well-known toy- 
shop , in St. James's Street, at the corner of St. James's 
Place, to which he had been directed, but not clearly, for 
he searched about some time, and could not find it at 
fifst; and said: 'To direct one only to a corner shop is 
toying with one'. I suppose he meant this as a play upon 
the word toy ; it was the first time that I knew him stoop 
to such sport. After he had been some time in the shop, 
he sent for me to come out of the coach, and help him to 
choose a pair of silver buckles, as those he had were too 
small. Probably this alteration in dress had been sug- 
gested by Mrs. Thrale, by associating with whom, his 
external appearance was much improved. He got better 
cloaths; and the dark colour, from which he never deviated, 
was enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were 
much better; and during their travels in France, he was 
furnished with a Paris-made wig, of handsome construc- 
tion. This choosing of silver buckles was a negociation: 
'Sir (said he), I will not have the ridiculous large ones now 
in fashion; and I will give no more than a guinea for a 
pair'. Such were the principles of the business; and, after 
some examination, he was fitted. As we drove along, I 
found him in a talking humour, of which I availed myself. 
Boswell. 'I was this morning in Ridley's shop, Sir; and 
was told that the collection called Johnsoniana has sold 
very much.' Johnson. ‘Yet the Journey to the Hebrides 
has not had a great sale.' Boswell. 'That is strange.' 
Johnson. 'Yes, Sir; for in that book I have told the world 
a great deal that they did not know before.' 

175. Old Age 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, I found him at home by 
himself. Johnson. 'Well, Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid 
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dinner. J love Ramsay. You will not find a man in 
whose conversation there is more instruction, more in- 
formation, and more elegance, than in Ramsay's.' Bos- 
well. ‘What I admire in Ramsay, is his continuing to 
be so young.' Johnson. ‘ Why, yes, Sir ; it is to be admired. 
I value myself upon this, that there is nothing of the cjd 
man in my conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and I 
have no more of it than at twenty-eight/ Boswell. ‘But, 
Sir, would not you wish to know old age? He who is 
never an old man, does not know the whole of human life; 
for old age is one of the divisions of it.' Johnson. 'Nay, 
Sir, what talk is this?’ Boswell ‘I mean, Sir, the 
Sphinx’s description of it — morning, noon, and night. 
I would know night, as well as morning and noon.’ John- 
son. ‘What, Sir, would you know what it is to feel the 
evils of old age ? Would you have the gout ? Would you 
have decrepitude? ’ Seeing him heated, I would not argue 
any further; but I was confident that I was in the right. 
I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an elder of the people; 
and there should be some difference between the conversa- 
tion of twenty-eight and sixty-eight. A grave picture 
should not be gay. There is a serene, solemn, placid old 
age. Johnson. ‘Mrs. Thrale’s mother said of me what 
flattered me much. A clergyman was complaining of 
want of society in the country where he lived; and said: 
“They talk of runts ” (that is, young cows). “Sir (said 
Mrs. Salusbury), Mr. Johnson would learn to talk of runts”: 
meaning that I was a man who would make the most of 
my situation, whatever it was.’ He added: ‘ I think myself 
a very polite man ’. 


176 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Langton’s. 
I was reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, 
and might recollect the cause. After dinner, when 
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Mr. Langton was called out of the room, and were by 
ourselves, he drew his chair near to mine, and said in a 
tone of conciliating courtesy: 'Well, how have you done?' 
Boswell. 'Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your 
behaviour to me when we last were at Sir Joshua Reynolds's. 
Ypu know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater respect and 
affection for you, or would sooner go to the end of the 

world to serve you. Now to treat me so " He 

insisted that I had interrupted him, which I assured him 
was not the case; and proceeded: 'But why treat me so 
before people who neither love you nor me?' Johnson. 
'Well, I am sorry for it. I 11 make it up to you twenty 
different ways, as you please/ Boswell. 'I said to-day 
to Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me some- 
times — I don't care how often, or how high he tosses me, 
when only friends are present, for then I fall upon soft 
ground: but I do not like falling on stones, which is the 
case when enemies are present. I think this a pretty good 
image, Sir.' Johnson. ‘ Sir, it is one of the happiest I have 
ever heard.' 


*77 

Boswell. 'Then let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, 
to keep up the old custom, "the custom of the manor", 
custom of the Mitre.' Johnson. 'Sir, so it shall be.' 

On Saturday, May 9 , we fulfilled our purpose of dining 
by ourselves at the Mitre, accQrding to old custom. There 
was, on these occasions, a little circumstance of kind 
attention to Mrs. Williams, which must not be omitted^ 
Before coming out, and leaving her to dine alone, he gave 
her her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or any other 
little nice thing, which was carefully sent to her from the 
tavern ready drest. 
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178 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly’s splendid edition of Lord 
Chesterfield's miscellaneous works, he laughed, and said: 
'Here are now two speeches ascribed to him, both of which 
were written by me : and the best of it is, they have found 
out that one of them is like Demosthenes, and the otlier 
like Cicero'. 


179. At Warley Camp 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to favour 
me with some particulars of Dr. Johnson's visit to Warley 
Camp, where this gentleman was at the time stationed as 
a Captain in the Lincolnshire Militia. I shall give them in 
his own words in a letter to me. 

4 It was in the summer of the year 1778, that he complied 
with my invitation to come down to the camp at Warley, 
and he staid with me about a week; the scene appeared, 
notwithstanding a great degree of ill health that he seemed 
to labour under, to interest and amuse him, as agreeing 
with the disposition that I believe you know he constantly 
manifested towards enquiring into subjects of the military 
kind. He sate, with a patient degree of attention, to 
observe the proceedings of a regimental court-martial, that 
happened to be called in the time of his stay with us ; and 
one night, as late as at eleven o'clock, he accompanied the 
Major of the regiment in going what are styled the Rounds , 
where he might observe the forms of visiting the guards, 
for the seeing that they and their sentries are ready in 
their duty on their several posts. He took occasion to 
converse at times on military topicks, one in particular, 
that I see the mention of, in your Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides , which lies open before me, as to gunpowder; 
which he spoke of to the same effect, in part, that you 
relate. 
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' On one occasion, when the regiment were goingj through 
their exercise, he went quite close to the men at one of the 
extremities of it, and watched all their practices atten- 
tively; and, when he came away, his remark was: “The 
men indeed do load their musquets and fire with wonderful 
celerity”. He was likewise particular in requiring to 
know what was the weight of the musket balls in use, and 
within what distance they might be expected to take effect 
when fired off.' 


180. Johnson’s Seraglio 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions 
of this great and good man, especially when we consider 
how grievously he was afflicted with bad health, and how 
uncomfortable his home was made by the perpetual jarring 
of those whom he charitably accommodated under his 
roof. He has sometimes suffered me to talk jocularly of 
his group of females, and call them his Seraglio. He thus 
mentions them, together with honest Levet, in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale: 'Williams hates everybody; Levet 
hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams ; Desmoulins 
hates them both; Poll loves none of them’. 

181 

On Thursday, April i, he commended one of the Dukes 
of Devonshire for a ‘dogged veracity’. He said too: 
'London is nothing to some people; but to a man whose 
pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And there 
is no place where economy can be so well practised as in 
London: more can be had here for the money, even by 
ladies, than anywhere else. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small place; you must make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lady may have well-furnished apart- 
ments, and elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen \ 
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I was amused by considering with how much ease and 
coolness he could write or talk to a friend, exhorting him 
not to suppose that happiness was not to be found as well 
in other places as in London; when he himself was at all 
times sensible of its being, comparatively speaking, a 
heaven upon earth. The truth is, that by those vrfio 
from sagacity, attention, and experience, have learnt the 
full advantage of London, its pre-eminence over every 
other place, not only for variety of enjoyment, but for 
comfort, will be felt with a philosophical exultation. The 
freedom from remark and petty censure, with which life 
may be passed there, is a circumstance which a man who 
knows the teazing restraint of a narrow circle must relish 
highly. Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amiable domestick 
habits might make the eye of observation less irksome to 
him than to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my 
hearing: 'Though I have the honour to represent Bristol, 
I should not like to live there ; I should be obliged to be so 
much upon my good behaviour \ In London, a man may 
live in splendid society at one time, and in frugal retirement 
at another, without animadversion. There, and there 
alone, a man's own house is truly his castle, in which he 
can be in perfect safety from intrusion whenever he pleases. 
I never shall forget how well this was expressed to me one 
day by Mr. Meynell : ‘ The chief advantage of London (said 
he) is that a man is always so near his burrow * . 


182 

On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at night, and found 
him sitting in Mrs. Williams's room, with her, and one 
whom he afterwards told me was a natural son of the 
second Lord Southwell. The table had a singular appear- 
ance, being covered with a heterogeneous assemblage of 
oysters and porter for his company, and tea for himself. 
I mentioned my having heard an eminent physician, who 
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was himself a Christian, argue in favour of -universal 
toleration, and maintain that no man could be hurt by 
another man's differing from him in opinion. Johnson. 
' Sir, you are to a certain degree hurt by knowing that even 
one man does not believe.' 


183 

I reminded him how heartily he and I used to drink 
wine together, when we were first acquainted; and how 
I used to have a headache after sitting up with him. He 
did not like to have this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking 
that I boasted improperly, resolved to have a witty stroke 
at me: 'Nay, Sir, it was not the wine that made your head 
ache, but the sense that I put into it'. Boswell. ‘What, 
Sir! will sense make the head ache?' Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir 
(with a smile), when it is not used to it.' No man who has 
a true relish of pleasantry could be offended at this; 
especially if Johnson in a long intimacy had given him 
repeated proofs of his regard and good estimation. I used 
to say, that as he had given me a thousand pounds in 
praise, he had a good right now and then to take a guinea 
from me. 


184 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson 
and Beauclerk, which having made much noise at the time, 
I think it proper, in order to prevent any future mis- 
representation„ to give a minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge 
Blackstone had done, that his being furnished with two 
pistols was a proof that he meant to shoot two persons. 
Mr. Beauclerk said: 'No; for that every wise man who 
intended to shoot himself, took two pistols, that he might 
be sure of doing it at once. Lord 's cook shot himself 
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with one jpistol, and lived ten days in great agony. Mr. , 

who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because 
they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself; 
and then he eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, before 
shooting himself, knowing that he should not be troubled 
with indigestion; he had two charged pistols; one was 
found lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
shot himself with the other'. ‘Well (said Johnson, with 
an air of triumph), you see here one pistol was sufficient. 1 
Beauclerk replied smartly: ‘Because it happened to kill 
him'. And either then or a very little afterwards, being 
piqued at Johnson's triumphant remark, added: ‘This is 
what you don't know, and I do'. There was then a cessa- 
tion of the dispute; and some minutes intervened, during 
which, dinner and the glass went on cheerfully; when 
Johnson suddenly and abruptly exclaimed: ‘Mr. Beauclerk, 
how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as “This is what 
you don't know, but what I know”? One thing I know, 
which you don't seem to know, that you are very uncivil'. 
Beauclerk. ‘ Because you began by being uncivil (which 
you always are).' The words in parentheses were, I 
believe, not heard by Dr. Johnson. Here again there was 
a cessation of arms. Johnson told me, that the reason 
why he waited at first some time without taking any notice 
of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because he was thinking 
whether he should resent it. But when he considered that 
there were present a young Lord and an eminent traveller, 
two men of the world with whom he had never dined 
before, he was apprehensive that they might think they 
had a right to take such liberties with him as Beauclerk 
did, and therefore resolved he would not let it pass; adding, 
‘that he would not appear a coward'. A little while after 
this, the conversation turned on the violence of Hackman's 
temper. Johnson then said: ‘It was his business to 
command his temper, as my friend Mr. Beauclerk should 
have done some time ago'. Beauclerk. ‘I should learn 
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of you , Sir/ Johnson. 'Sir, you have given me oppor- 
tunities enough of learning, when I have been in your 
company. No man loves to be treated with contempt/ 
Beauclerk (with a polite inclination towards Johnson). 

‘ Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however I may 
have treated others, you may be sure I could never treat 
you with contempt/ Johnson. 'Sir, you have said more 
than was necessar}^/ Thus it ended; and Beauclerk’s 
coach not having come for him till very late, Dr. Johnson 
and another gentleman sat with him a long time after the 
rest of the company were gone; and he and I dined at 
Beauclerk's on the Saturday se’nnight following. 

185 

On that morning Johnson came to me from Streatham, 
and after drinking chocolate at General Paoli’s, in South 
Audley Street, we proceeded to Lord Marchmont's in 
Curzon Street. His Lordship met us at the door of his 
library, and with great politeness said to Johnson: 'I am 
not going to make an encomium upon myself, by telling 
you the high respect I have for you, Sir'. Johnson was 
exceedingly courteous; and the interview, which lasted 
about two hours, during which the Earl communicated his 
anecdotes of Pope, was as agreeable as I could have wished. 
When we came out, I said to Johnson, that considering his 
Lordship's civility, I should have been vexed if he had 
again failed to come. 'Sir (said he), I would rather have 
given twenty pounds than not have come/ I accompanied 
him to Streatham, where we dined, and returned to town 
in the evening.' 


186 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr. 
Strahan's. The conversation having turned on the 
prevailing practice of going to the East Indies in quest of 
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wealth: Johnson. ‘A man had better have ten thousand 
pounds at the end of ten years passed in England, than 
twenty thousand pounds at the end of ten years passed 
in India, because you must compute what you give for 
money; and a man who has lived ten years in India, has 
given up ten years of social comfort and all those advan- 
tages which arise from living in England. The ingenious 
Mr. Brown, distinguished by the name of Capability Brown , 
told me that he was once at the seat of Lord Clive, who had 
returned from India with great wealth; and that he 
shewed him at the door of his bed-chamber a large chest, 
which he said he had once had full of gold; upon which 
Brown observed: "I am glad you can bear it so near your 
bed-chamber’ \ ’ 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. Johnson. 
'Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High Constable 
of Holborn, and had the best opportunities of knowing the 
state of the poor, told me that I underrated the number, 
when I computed that twenty a week, that is, above a 
thousand a year, died of hunger; not absolutely of imme- 
diate hunger; but of the wasting and other diseases which 
are the consequences of hunger. This happens only in so 
large a place as London, where people are not known. 
What we are told about the great sums got by begging, is 
not true: the trade is overstocked. And, you may depend 
upon it, there are many who cannot get work. A particular 
kind of manufacture fails: those who have been used to 
work at it, can, for some time, work at nothing else. You 
meet a man begging ; you charge him with idleness : he says : 
"I am willing to labour. Will you give me work?” "I 
cannot.” "Why then you have no right to charge me 
with idleness.”' 


187 

Boswell. ' Why, Sir, do people play this trick which I 
observe now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel 
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against it to make the fire bum?’ Johnson. ‘They play 
the trick, but it does not make the fire bum. There is a 
better (setting the poker perpendicularly up at right angles 
with the grate). In days of superstition they thought, as 
it made a cross with the bars, it would drive away the 
witch/ 

Boswell. ‘By associating with you, Sir, I am always 
getting an accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after 
knowing his own character — the limited strength of his own 
mind, should not be desirous of having too much wisdom, 
considering, quid vcdeant humeri , how little he can carry/ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, be as wise as you can; let a man be aliis 
Icetus, sapiens sibi : 

Though pleas'd to see the dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way. 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, and gay in 
company at a tavern in the evening. Every man is to 
take care of his own wisdom and his own virtue, without 
minding too much what others think/ 

He said: ‘Dodsley first mentioned to me the scheme of 
an English Dictionary; but I had long thought of it'. 
Boswell. ‘You did not know what you were undertaking/ 
Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir, I knew very well what I was under- 
taking — and very well how to do it — and have done it 
very well/ Boswell. ‘An excellent climax! and it has 
availed you. In your Preface you say: “What would it 
avail me in this gloom of solitude ?” You have been 
agreeably mistaken/ 

188. Johnson is Gallant 

On Tuesday, October 12, I dined with him at Mr. 
Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven, and some other company, 
none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful Miss Graham, a 
relation of his Lordship's, who asked Dr. Johnson to hob 
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or nob t with her. He was flattered by such pleasing 
attention, and politely told her, he never drank wine; but 
if she would drink a glass of water, he was much at her 
service. She accepted. ‘Oho, Sir! (said Lord Newhaven) 
you are caught/ Johnson. ‘Nay, I do not see how I am 
caught ; but if I am caught, I don't want to get free agajn. 
If I am caught, I hope to be kept/ Then when the two 
glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly to the 
young lady, he said: ‘Madam, let us reciprocate’. 

189 

Of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. George White- 
field, he said : ‘ Whitefield never drew as much attention as 
a mountebank does; he did not draw attention by doing 
better than others, but by doing what was strange. Were 
Astley to preach a sermon standing upon his head on a 
horse's back, he would collect a multitude to hear him; but 
no wise man would say he had made a better sermon for 
that. I never treated Whitefield’s ministry with con- 
tempt ; I believe he did good. He had devoted himself to 
the lower classes of mankind, and among them he was of 
use. But when familiarity and noise claim the praise 
due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat down 
such pretensions'. 

190. From Johnson's Letter to Lawrence 

I have been hindered by a vexatious and incessant 
cough, for which within these ten days I have been bled 
once, fasted four or five times, taken physick five times, 
and opiates, I think, six. This day it seems to remit. 

191. From Johnson's Letter to Boswell 

Having told you what has happened to your friends, 
let me say something to you of yourself. You are always 
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complaining of melancholy, and I conclude from those 
complaints that you are fond of it. No man talks of that 
which he is desirous to conceal, and every man desires to 
conceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not pretend to 
deny it ; manifestum habemus furem ; make it an invariable 
and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your own 
mental diseases ; if you are never to speak of them you will 
think on them but little, and if you think little of them, 
they will molest you rarely. When you talk of them, it is 
plain that you want either praise or pity ; for praise there 
is no room, and pity will do you no good; therefore, from 
this hour speak no more, think no more, about them. 

192. From Mrs. Thrale’s Letter to Johnson 
from Bath 

I had a very kind letter from you yesterday, dear Sir, 
with a most circumstantial date. You took trouble with 
my circulating letter, Mr. Evans writes me word, and 
I thank you sincerely for so doing; one might do mischief 
else not being on the spot. 

Yesterday’s evening was passed at Mrs. Montagu's: 
there was Mr. Melmoth ; I do not like him though , nor he 
me; it was expected we should have pleased each other; 
he is, however, just Tory enough to hate the Bishop of 
Peterborough for Whiggism, and Whig enough to abhor 
you for Toryism. 

Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely; so he had a good 
afternoon on 't. This evening we spend at a concert. 
Poor Queeney's sore eyes have just released her: she had 
a long confinement, and could neither read nor write, so 
my master treated her very good-naturedly with the visits 
of a young woman in this town, a taylor's daughter, who 
professes musick, and teaches so as to give six lessons a 
day to ladies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss 
Burney says she is a great performer; and I respect the 
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wench fof getting her living so prettily; she is very modest 
and pretty-mannered, and not seventeen years old. 

You live in a whirl indeed; if I did not write regularly, 
you would half forget me, and that would be very wrong, 
for I felt my regard for you in my face last night, when the 
criticisms were going on. 

This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we went to lee 
some pictures painted by a gentleman-artist, Mr. Taylor, 
of this place; my master makes one everywhere, and has 
got a good dawdling companion to ride with him now. 
. . . He looks well enough, but I have no notion of health 
for a man whose mouth cannot be sewed up. Burney and 
I and Queeney teaze him every meal he eats, and Mrs. 
Montagu is quite serious with him; but what can one do? 
He will eat, I think, and if he does eat I know he will not 
live; it makes me very unhappy, but I must bear it. Let 
me always have your friendship. I am, most sincerely, 
dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

Bath, Friday, April 28th. H. L. T. 

193. The Gordon Riots 

While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing a delightful 
literary entertainment for the world, the tranquillity of the 
metropolis of Great Britain was unexpectedly disturbed, by 
the most horrid series of outrage that ever disgraced a 
civilized country. A relaxation of some of the severe 
penal provisions against our fellow-subjects of the Catholick 
communion had been granted by the legislature, with an 
opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine mildness of 
Christianity united with liberal policy seemed to have 
become general in this island. But a dark and malignant 
spirit of persecution soon shewed itself, in an unworthy 
petition for the repeal of the wise and humane statute. 
That petition was brought forward by a mob, with the 
evident purpose of intimidation, and was justly rejected. 
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But the attempt was accompanied and followed by such 
daring violence as is unexampled in history. Of this 
extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnson has given the following 
concise, lively, and just account in his Letters to Mrs . Thrale : 

‘ On Friday, the good Protestants met in Saint George's 
Fields, at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and 
marching to Westminster, insulted the Lords and Commons, 
who all bore it with great tameness. At night the outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn. 

‘An exact journal of a week's defiance of government I 
cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, who had been 
insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, who had I think been 
insulted too, of the licentiousness of the populace; and his 
lordship treated it as a very slight irregularity. On 
Tuesday night they pulled down Fielding's house, and burnt 
his goods in the street. They had gutted on Monday Sir 
George Savile's house, but the building was saved. On 
Tuesday evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to 
Newgate to demand their companions, who had been 
seized demolishing the chapel. The keeper could not 
release them, but by the Mayor’s permission, which he 
went to ask; at his return he found all the prisoners 
released, and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's house, 
which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, they totally 
burnt them. They have since gone to Caenwood, but a 
guard was there before them. They plundered some 
Papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house in Moorfields the 
same night. 

‘On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 
As I went by, the Protestants were plundering the Sessions 
House at the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, a 
hundred; but they did their work at leisure, in full security, 
without sentinels, without trepidation, as men lawfully 
employed in full day. Such is the cowardice of a com- 
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mercial place. On Wednesday they broke open the 
Fleet, and the King's Bench, and the Marshalsea, and 
Wood Street Compter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
released all the prisoners. 

' At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the King's 
Bench, and I know not how many other places; and gne 
might see the glare of conflagration fill the sky from many 
parts. The sight was dreadful. Some people were 
thr .atened : Mr. Strahan advised me to take care of myself. 
Such a time of terrour you have been happy in not seeing, 

‘The King said in council: ‘‘That the magistrates had 
not done their duty, but that he would do his own"; and 
a proclamation was published, directing us to keep our 
servants within doors, as the peace was now to be preserved 
by force. The soldiers were sent out to different parts, and 
the town is now [June 9] at quiet. 

‘ The soldiers are stationed so as to be everywhere within 
call: there is no longer any body of rioters, and the indivi- 
duals are hunted to their holes, and led to prison; Lprd 
George was last night sent to the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes 
was this day in my neighbourhood, to seize the publisher 
of a seditious paper. 

‘Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists have been plundered, but the high sport 
was to bum the gaols. This was a good rabble trick. 
The debtors and the criminals were all set at liberty; but 
of the criminals, as has always happened, many are already 
retaken ; and two pirates have surrendered themselves, and 
it is expected that they will be pardoned.' 

‘ Government now acts again with its proper force ,\ and 
we are all under the protection of the King and the law, 
I thought that it would be agreeable to you and my master 
to have my testimony to the public security; and that you 
would sleep more quietly when I told you that you are safe.' 

‘There has, indeed, been an universal panick, from which 
the King was the first that recovered. Without the 
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concurrence of his ministers, or the assistance of the civil 
magistrates, he put the soldiers in motion, and saved the 
town from calamities such as a rabble's government must 
naturally produce.' 

' The publick has escaped a very heavy calamity. The 
rioters attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, but in 
no great number; and like other thieves, with no great 
resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party that drove 
them away. It is agreed, that if they had seized the 
Bank on Tuesday, at the height of the panick, when no 
resistance had been prepared, they might have carried 
irrecoverably away whatever they had found. Jack, who 
was always zealous for order and decency, declares that 
if he be trusted with power, he will not leave a rioter alive. 
There is, however, no longer any need of heroism or blood- 
shed; no blue ribband is any longer worn.' 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from which 
London was delivered by the magnanimity of the Sovereign 
himself. Whatever some may maintain, I am satisfied 
that there was no combination or plan, either domestick 
or foreign; but that the mischief spread by a gradual 
contagion of frenzy, augmented by the quantities of fer- 
mented liquors of which the deluded populace possessed 
themselves in the course of their depredations. 

194 

On his birthday, Johnson has this note: 'I am now 
beginning the seventy-second year of my life, with more 
strength of body, and greater vigour of mind, than I think 
is common at that age'. But still he complains of sleep- 
less nights and idle days, and forgetfulness, or neglect 
of resolutions. He thus pathetically expresses himself: 
‘Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my own total 
disapprobation \ 
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'John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the publica- 
tion of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by Johnson what 
people said of it, told him, that among other animadversions, 
it was objected that he cited authorities which were beneath 
the dignity of such a work, and mentioned Richardson. 
"Nay (said Johnson), I have doije worse than that: I have 
cited thee, David.”' 


196 

'He used at one time to go occasionally to the green- 
room of Drury Lane Theatre, where he was much regarded 
by the players, and was very easy and facetious with them. 
He had a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive's comick powers, 
and conversed more with her than with any of them. He 
said: "Clive, Sir, is a good thing to sit by; she always 
understands what you say”. And she said of him: "I 
love to sit by Dr. Johnson: he always entertains me”. 
One night, when The Recruiting Officer was acted, he said 
to Mr. Holland, who had been expressing an apprehension 
that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works of Farquhar: 
"No, Sir, I think Farquhar a man whose writings have 
considerable merit”.' 


197 

'He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon 
principle, and always repelled every attempt to urge 
excuses for it. A friend one day suggested that it was 
not wholesome to study soon after dinner. Johnson. "Ah, 
Sir, don't give way to such a fancy. At one time of my 
life I had taken it into my head that it was not wholesome 
to study between breakfast and dinner.’" 
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‘His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, that 
when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe illness 
which at last occasioned his death, Johnson said (with a 
voice faultering with emotion): “Sir, I would walk to the 
extent of the diameter of the earth to save Beauclerk”.* 

199 

‘A man, he observed, should begin to write soon; for, if 
he waits till his judgement is matured, his inability, 
through want of practice to express his conceptions, will 
make the disproportion so great between what he sees, and 
what he can attain, that he will probably be discouraged 
from writing at all. As a proof of the justness of this 
remark, we may instance what is related of the great 
Lord Granville; that after he had written his letter giving 
an account of the Battle of Dettingen, he said: “Here is a 
letter, expressed in terms not good enough for a tallow- 
chandler to have used”.* 


200 

‘ Talking of Gray’s Odes, he said : “ They are forced plants, 
raised in a hot-bed ; and they are poor plants ; they are but 
cucumbers after all”. A gentleman present, who had 
been running down ode-writing in general, as a bad species 
of poetry, unluckily said: “Had they been literary cucum- 
bers, they had been better things than Odes’*. “Yes, Sir 
(said Johnson), for a hog .”* 


201 

‘It is very remarkable that he retained in his memory 
very slight and trivial, as well as important, things. As 
an instance of this, it seems that an inferiour domestick of 
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the Duk$ of Leeds had attempted to celebrate his Grace's 
marriage in such homely rhymes as he could make ; and this 
curious composition having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he 
got it by heart, and used to repeat it in a very pleasant 
manner. Two of the stanzas were these : 

When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality. 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds's good company. 

She shall have all that ’s fine and fair. 

And the best of silk and sattin shall wear, 

And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house m St. James’s Square 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnson, 
repeating such humble attempts at poetry, had a very 
amusing effect. He, however, seriously observed of the 
last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly comprised all 
the advantages that wealth can give.' 

‘An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the British 
Museum, was very troublesome with many absurd en- 
quiries. “Now there, Sir (said he), is the difference 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman. A Frenchman 
must be always talking, whether he knows' anything of the 
matter or not; an Englishman is content to say nothing, 
when he has nothing to say.”' 


202 

‘Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a Bentley 
or a Clarke. They are, however, in a certain degree 
advantageous. I would put a child into a library (where 
no unfit books are) and let him read at his choice. A child 
should not be discouraged from reading anything that he 
takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. 
If that be the case, the child will soon find it out and 
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desist; if not, he of course gains the instruction; which is 
so much the more likely to come, from the inclination with 
which he takes up the study/ 

‘Though he used to censure carelessness with great 
vehemence, he owned that he once, to avoid the trouble 
of locking up live guineas, hid them, he forgot where, so 
that he could not find them/ 

‘A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson, 
was earnest to recommend him to the Doctor’s notice, 
which he did by saying: “ When we have sat together some 
time, you’ll find my brother grow very entertaining”. 
"Sir (said Johnson), I can wait/” 

203 

‘Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time 
or other when his circumstances should be easier, he would 
go to Aleppo, in order to acquire a knowledge, as far as 
might be, of any arts peculiar to the East, and introduce 
them into Britain. When this was talked of in Dr. John- 
son’s company, he said, of all men Goldsmith is the most 
unfit to go out upon such an enquiry; for he is utterly 
ignorant of such arts as we already possess, and conse- 
quently could not know what would be accessions to our 
present stock of mechanical knowledge. ‘‘Sir, he would 
bring home a grinding-barrow, which you see in every 
street in London, and think that he had furnished a 
wonderful improvement.”’ 


204 

‘Drinking tea one day at Garrick’s with Mr. Langton, 
he was questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretick as 
to Shakespeare; said Garrick: ‘‘I doubt he is a little of 
an infidel”. ‘‘Sir (said Johnson), I will stand by the 
lines I have written on Shakespeare in my Prologue at the 
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opening gf your Theatre.” Mr. Langton suggested that 
in the line : 

And panting Time toil'd after him in vain; 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in the 
Tempest, where Prospero says of Miranda: 

She will outstrip all praise. 

And make it halt behind her. 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured to observe: 
“I do not think that the happiest line in the praise of 
Shakespeare”. Johnson exclaimed (smiling): “Prosaical 
rogues! next time I write, I 'll make both time and 
space pant”.' 


205 

‘ As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of 
Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful 
powers of Johnson. Mr. Langton recollects having passed 
an evening with both of them, when Mr. Burke repeatedly 
entered upon topicks which it was evident he would have 
illustrated with extensive knowledge and richness of 
expression; but Johnson always seized upon the conversa- 
tion, in which, however, he acquitted himself in a most 
masterly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
walking home, Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had been 
very great that night; Mr. Langton joined in this, but 
added, he could have wished to hear more from another 
person (plainly intimating that he meant Mr. Burke). 
“Oh, no (said Mr. Burke), it is enough for me to have 
rung the bell to him.”' 

‘Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their 
friends, that he was aukward at counting money: “Why, 
Sir,” said Johnson, “I am likewise aukward at counting 
money. But then, Sir, the reason is plain; I have had 
very little money to count 
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* Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to 
maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, that nothing 
exists but as perceived by some mind ; when the gentleman 
was going away, Johnson said to him: "Pray, Sir, don't 
lerve us; for we may perhaps forget to think of you, and 
then you will cease to exist".' 


207 

'He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that a 
beggar in the street will more readily ask alms from a man, 
though there should be no marks of wealth in his appear- 
ance, than from even a well-dressed woman ; which he 
accounted for from the great degree of carefulness as to 
money that is to be found in women ; saying farther upon 
it, that the opportunities in general that they possess of 
improving their condition are much fewer than men have; 
and adding as he looked round the company, which con- 
sisted of men only — there is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer, if he would use his endeavour.' 

208 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his Lives of the Poets , 
of which he gives this account: 'Some time in March I 
finished the Lives of the Poets , which I wrote in my usual 
way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haste'. In a memorandum previous to 
this, he says of them: 'Written, I hope, in such a manner 
as may tend to the promotion* of piety'. 

209 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel in 
conversation, Johnson observes that 'traditional memory 
retains no sallies of raillery, or sentences of observation; 
nothing either pointed or solid, wise or merry; and that 
one apophthegm only is recorded'. In this respect, Pope 
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differed ^widely from Johnson, whose conversation wets, 
perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, however 
excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with 
one repartee of Pope, of which Johnson was not informed. 
Johnson, after justly censuring him for having * nursed in 
his mind a foolish dis-esteem of Kings *, tells us, 'yet a little 
regard shewn him by the Prince of Wales melted liis 
obduracy; and he had not much to say when he was asked 
by his Royal Highness, how he could love a Prince , while he 
disliked Kings?' The answer which Pope made was: 
'The young lion is harmless, and even playful; but when 
his claws are full-grown, he becomes cruel, dreadful, and 
mischievous '. 


210 

On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, and on 
Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet Street, walking, or 
rather indeed moving along; for his peculiar march is thus 
described in a very just and picturesque manner, in a 
short Life of him published very soon after his death: 
'When he walked the streets, what with the constant roll 
of his head, and the concomitant motion of his body, he 
appeared to make his way by that motion, independent of 
his feet'. That he was often much stared at while he 
advanced in this manner, may easily be believed; but it 
was not safe to make sport of one so robust as he was. 
Mr. Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a 
sudden start, drive the load off a porter's back, and walk 
forward briskly, without being conscious of what he had 
done. The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed 
the huge figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied 
that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his 
burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long separa- 
tion, was a pleasing surprise to us both. He stepped aside 
with me into Falcon Court, and made kind enquiries about 
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my family, and as we were in a hurry going different ways, 
I promised to call on him next day ; he said he was engaged 
to go out in the morning. 'Early, Sir? ' said I. Johnson. 
'Why, Sir, a London morning does not go with the sun/ 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a great 
portion of his original manuscript of his Lives of the Poets , 
which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was 
now very ill, and had removed, I suppose by the solicitation 
of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in Grosvenor Square. I was 
sorry to see him sadly changed in his appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. 
Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately returned to it. 
When I mentioned this to Johnson, he said: ‘ I drink it now 
sometimes, but not socially \ The first evening that I was 
with him at Thrale ’s, I observed he poured a large quantity 
of it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. Everything 
about his character and manners was forcible and violent ; 
there never was any moderation; many a day did he fast, 
many a year did he refrain from wine; but when he did eat, 
it was voraciously ; when he did drink wine, it was copiously. 
He could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shakespeare 
or Milton had drawn the most admirable picture of a man. 1 

1 Shakespeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father : 

‘ See what a grace was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion's curls, the front of J ove himself. 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man.' 

Milton thus pourtrays our first parent, Adam : 

* His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
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I was foj Shakespeare; Mrs. Thrale for Milton; and after 
a fair hearing, Johnson decided for my opinion. [1781] 

211 

He said: 'Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now, Sir, there 
are people whom one should like very well to drop, but 
would not wish to be dropt by'. He certainly was vain 
of the society of ladies, and could make himself very 
agreeable to them, when he chose it; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with his usual 
sneer, controverted it, perhaps in resentment of Johnson's 
having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, which one 
would think a philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay 
wittily observed: 'A lady may be vain, when she can turn 
a wolf-dog into a lap-dog'. 


212 

Johnson's profound reverence for the Hierarchy made 
him expect from bishops the highest degree of decorum; 
he was offended even at their going to taverns. 'A bishop 
(said he) has nothing to do at a tippling-house. It is not 
indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern; neither would it 
be immoral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor Square: but, 
if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon him, and apply 
the whip to him . There are gradations in conduct ; there 
is morality — decency — propriety. None of these should 
be violated by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a 
house where he may meet a young fellow leading out a 
wench.' Boswell. 'But, Sir, every tavern does not 
admit women.' Johnson. ' Depend upon it. Sir, any tavern 
will admit a well-drest man and a well-drest woman; they 
will not perhaps admit a woman whom they see every 
night walking by their door, in the street. But a well-drest 
man may lead in a well-drest woman to any tavern in 
G 
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London. Taverns sell meat and drink, and will sell them 
to anybody who can eat and can drink. You may as well 
say that a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the town/ 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, at least 
of their staying at them longer than their presence com- 
manded respect. He mentioned a particular bishop. 

‘Poh! (said Mrs. Thrale) the Bishop of is never 

minded at a rout/ Boswell. ‘When a bishop places 
himself in a situation where he has no distinct character, 
and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of his 
order/ Johnson. ‘Mr. Boswell, Madam, has said it as 
correctly as it could be/ 

213. Mahogany and Vestris 

On Friday, March 30, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley 
Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, 
Mr. Langton ; a most agreeable day, of which I regret that 
every circumstance is not preserved ; but it is unreasonable 
to require such a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his 
country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it 
Mahogany ; and it is made of two parts gin, and one part 
treacle, well beaten together. I begged to have some of it 
made, which was done with proper skill by Mr. Eliot. 
I thought it very good liquor ; and said it was a counterpart 
of what is called Athol Porridge in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which is a mixture of whisky and honey. Johnson said: 
‘ That must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its 
component parts are better ’ . He also observed : ‘ Mahogany 
must be a modem name ; for it is not long since the wood 
called mahogany was known in this country'. I men- 
tioned his scale of liquors: claret for boys — port for men — 
brandy for heroes. ‘Then (said Mr. Burke) let me have 
claret: I love to be a boy; to have the careless gaiety of 
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boyish (ttys/ Johnson. *1 should drink claret too, if it 
would give me that ; but it does not : it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You 'll be drowned by it, before it 
has any effect upon you.’ 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the news- 
papers, that Dr. Johnson was learning to dance of Vestfis. 
Lord Charlemont, wishing to excite him to talk, proposed 
in a whisper, that he should be asked whether it was true. 
1 Shall I ask him ? * said his Lordship. We were, by a great 
majority, clear for the experiment. Upon which his Lord- 
ship very gravely, and with a courteous air, said : 4 Pray, Sir, 
is it true that you are taking lessons of Vestris ? * This was 
risking a good deal, and required the boldness of a General 
of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt. Johnson was at 
first startled, and in some heat answered: ‘How can your 
Lordship ask so simple a question?’ But immediately 
recovering himself, whether from unwillingness to be 
deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether from real good 
humour, he kept up the joke: ‘Nay, but if anybody were 
to answer the paragraph, and contradict it, I ’d have a 
reply, and would say, that he who contradicted it was 
no friend either to Vestris or me. For why should not 
Dr. Johnson add to his other powers a little corporeal 
agility? Socrates learnt to dance at an advanced age, 
and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. Then it might 
proceed to say, that this Johnson, not content with dancing 
on the ground, might dance on the rope; and they might 
introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A nobleman 
wrote a play, called Love in a hollow Tree . He found out 
that it was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all 
the copies, and bum them. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had kept one ; and when he was against her at an election, 
she had a new edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a 
frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope; to shew that 
his Lordship’s writing comedy was as aukward as an 
elephant dancing on a rope’. 
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On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 
with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. Perkins, who had 
the superintendence of Mr. Thrale's brewery, with a salary 
of five hundred pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of ancient family, well advanced in 
life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, 
a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, and 
very rich laced ruffles; which Mrs. Thrale said were old- 
fashioned, but which, for that reason, I thought the more 
respectable, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then 
in Opposition in Parliament. ‘Ah, Sir (said Johnson), 
ancient ruffles and modem principles do not agree/ Sir 
Philip defended the Opposition to the American war ably 
and with temper, and I joined him. He said, the majority 
of the nation was against the ministry. Johnson. ‘jT, Sir, 
am against the ministry; but it is for having too little of 
that, of which Opposition thinks they have too much. 
Were I minister, if any man wagged his finger against me, 
he should be turned out ; for that which it is in the power 
of Government to give at pleasure to one or to another, 
should be given to the supporters of Government. If you 
will not oppose at the expence of losing your place, your 
opposition will not be honest, you will feel no serious 
grievance; and the present opposition is only a contest to 
get what others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as 
I would do. As to the American war, the sense of the 
nation is with the ministry. ^The majority of those who 
can understand is with it; the majority of those who can 
only hear is against it; and as those who can only hear 
are more numerous than those who can understand, and 
Opposition is always loudest, a majority of the rabble will 
be for Opposition/ 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us: but the truth in 
my opinion was, that those who could understand the best 
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were against the American war, as almost every man now 
is, when the question has been coolly considered. 
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Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquire?! a 
fortune of four thousand a year in trade, but was absolutely 
miserable, because he could not talk in company; so 
miserable, that he was impelled to lament his situation in 
the street to ******, whom he hates, and who he knows 
despises him. 'I am a most unhappy man (said he). I 
am invited to conversations. I go to conversations; but, 
alas! I have no conversation/ Johnson. 'Man commonly 
cannot be successful in different ways. This gentleman 
has spent, in getting four thousand pounds a year, the 
time in which he might have learnt to talk; and now he 
cannot talk/ Mr. Perkins made a shrewd and droll 
remark: 'If he had got his four thousand a year as a 
mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at the same 
time that he was getting his fortune*. 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation con- 
cerning the person whose character Dr. Johnson had 
treated so slightingly, as he did not know his merit, was 
resumed. Mrs. Thrale said: 'You think so of him. Sir, 
because he is quiet, and does not exert himself with force. 
You *11 be saying the same thing of Mr. ***** there, who 

sits as quiet * This was not well bre$; and Johnson 

did not let it pass without correction. ' Nay, Madam, what 
right have you to talk thus? Both Mr. ***** and I have 
reason to take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. ♦****; but 
why do you make me do it ? Have I said anything against 
Mr. ***♦*? You have set him, that I might shoot him: 
but I have not shot him/ 
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216. Death of Mr. Thrale 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. I saw him 
again on Monday evening, at which time he was not thought 
to be in immediate danger; but early in the morning of 
Wednesday the 4th, he expired. Johnson was in the house, 
and thus mentions the event : ‘ I felt almost the last flutter 
of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon the face 
that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but 
with respect and benignity’. Upon that day there was a 
Call of the Literary Club; but Johnson apologized for 
his absence by the following note : 

‘Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
other gentlemen will excuse his incompliance with the Call, 
when they are told that Mr. Thrale died this morning.’ 

‘Wednesday/ 

Mr. Thrale’s death was a very essential loss to Johnson, 
who, although he did not foresee all that afterwards 
happened, was sufficiently convinced that the comforts 
which Mr. Thrale’s family afforded him, would now in a 
great measure cease. He, however, continued to shew a 
kind attention to his widow and children as long as it was 
acceptable: and he took upon him, with a very earnest 
concern, the office of one of his executors, the importance 
of which seemed greater than usual to him, from his cir- 
cumstances having been always such, that he had scarcely 
any share in the real business of life. His friends of the 
Club were in hopes that Mr.^ Thrale might have made a 
liberal provision for him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale 
left no son, and a very large fortune, it would have been 
highly to his honour to have done; and, considering 
Dr. Johnson’s age, could not have been of long duration; 
but he bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, which 
was the legacy given to each of his executors. I could not 
but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a 
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pompous manner of his new office, and particularly of the 
concerns of the brewery, which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good story, 
which, if not precisely exact, is certainly characteristical : 
that when the sale of Thrale's brewery was going forward* 
Johnson appeared bustling about, with an ink-horn %nd 
pen in his button-hole, like an excise-man; and on being 
asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be disposed of, answered : 4 We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice \ 
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On Saturday, April 7, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole's 
with Govemour Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of whom 
had been long in the East Indies ; and being men of good 
sense and observation, were very entertaining. Johnson 
defended the Oriental regulation of different casts of men, 
which was objected to as totally destructive of the hopes 
of rising in society by personal merit. He shewed that 
there was a principle in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. 
‘We see (said he) in metals that there are different species; 
and so likewise in animals, though one species may not 
differ very widely from another, as in the species of dogs — 
the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff. The Bramins are the 
mastiffs of mankind/ 
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On Friday, April 13, being Good Friday, I went to 
St. Clement's Church with him as usual. There I saw 
again his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to whom I said: 
4 1 think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet only at church'. 
‘Sir (said he), it is the best place we can meet in, except 
Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too.' Dr. Johnson 
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told me that there was very little communication between 
Edwards and him, after their unexpected renewal of 
acquaintance. 'But (said he, smiling) he met me once, 
and said: "I am told you have written a very pretty book 
called The Rambler ”. I was unwilling that he should leave 
ttr world in total darkness, and sent him a set/ 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. 
We talked of an evening society for conversation at a 
house in town, of which we were all members, but of which 
Johnson said: 'It will never do. Sir. There is nothing 
served about there, neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, 
nor anything whatever ; and depend upon it, Sir, a man does 
not love to go to a place from whence he comes out exactly 
as he went in'. I endeavoured, for argument's sake, to 
maintain that men of learning and talents might have 
very good intellectual society, without the aid of any little 
gratifications of the senses. Berenger joined with Johnson, 
and said, that without these any meeting would be dull 
and insipid. He would therefore have all the slight 
refreshments ; nay, it would not be amiss to have some cold 
meat and a bottle of wine upon a sideboard. 'Sir (said 
Johnson to me, with an air of triumph), Mr. Berenger 
knows the world. Everybody loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrsde 
once, that as she did not choose to have card-tables, she 
should have a profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she 
would be sure to have company enough come to her/ I 
agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject; for it 
has pleased God to make man a composite animal, and 
where there is nothing to refresh the body, the mind will 
languish. 
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We talked of the difference between the mode of educa- 
tion at Oxford, and that in those colleges where instruction 
is chiefly conveyed by lectures. Johnson. * Lectures were 
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once useful; but now, when all can read, and books are 
so numerous, lectures are unnecessary. If your attention 
fails, and you miss a part of the lecture, it is lost ; you cannot 
go back as you do upon a book.' Dr. Scott agreed with 
him. 'But yet (said I), Dr. Scott, you yourself gave 
lectures at Oxford.' He smiled. 'You laughed then (said 
I) at those who came to you.' 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. 
Our company consisted of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
Mr. Levet, Mr. Allen, the printer, [Mr. Macbean], and 
Mrs. Hall, sister of the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and 
resembling him, as I thought, both in figure and manner. 
Johnson produced now, for the first time, some handsome 
silver salvers, which he told me he had bought fourteen 
years ago ; so it was a great day. I was not a little amused 
by observing Allen perpetually struggling to talk in the 
manner of Johnson, like the little frog in the fable blowing 
himself up to resemble the stately ox. 
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Some time after this, upon his making a remark which 
escaped my attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall were 
both together striving to answer him. He grew angry, 
and called out loudly: 'Nay, when you both speak at once, 
it is intolerable'. But checking himself, and softening, 
he said: 'This one may say, though, you are ladies'. Then 
he brightened into gay humour, and addressed them in 
the words of one of the songs in The Beggar's Opera: 

But two at a time there ’s no mortals can bear. 

'What, Sir (said I), are you going to turn Captain 
Macheath? ' There was something as pleasantly ludicrous 
in this scene as can be imagined. The contrast between 
Macheath, Polly, and Lucy — and Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, and lean, lank, preaching 
Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

*G 
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Mrs. Carter having said of the same person : ‘ I doubt he 
was an Athiest\ Johnson. ‘I don't know that. He 
might perhaps have become one, if he had had time to 
ripen (smiling) . He might have exuberated into an Athiest . ' 

222. A Printer's Devil 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us a curious 
circumstance in his life, which was, that he had married a 
printer's devil. Reynolds. 'A printer's devil, Sir! Why, 
I thought a printer's devil was a creature with a black face 
and in rags.' Johnson. ‘ Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had 
her face washed, and put clean clothes on her. (Then 
looking very serious, and very earnest.) And she did not 
disgrace him — the woman had a bottom of good sense.' 
The word bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous when 
contrasted with his gravity, that most of us could not 
forbear tittering and laughing; though I recollect that the 
Hishop of Killaloe kept his countenance with perfect 
steadiness, while Miss Hannah More slyly hid her face 
behind a lady's back who sat on the same settee with her. 
His pride could not bear that any expression of his should 
excite ridicule, when he did not intend it; he therefore 
resolved to assume and exercise despotick power, glanced 
sternly around, and called out in a strong tone: ‘Where 's 
the merriment?' Then collecting himself, and looking 
awful, to make us feel how hew could impose restraint, and 
as it were searching his mind for a still more ludicrous 
word, he slowly pronounced: ‘I say the woman was 
fundamentally sensible'; as if he had said, hear this 
now, and laugh if you dare. We all sat composed as at 
a funeral. 

. He and I walked away together; we stopped a little while 
by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and 
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I said t© him with some emotion, that I was now thinking 
of two friends we had lost, who once lived ih the buildings 
behind us, Beauclerk and Garrick. ‘Ay, Sir (said he, 
tenderly), and two such friends as cannot be supplied/ 

223. The Baiting of Boswell 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again dining 
with him and Mr. Wilkes at Mr. Dilly’s. ,No negotiation 
was now required to bring them together; for Johnson was 
so well satisfied with the former interview, that he was 
very glad to meet Wilkes again, who was this day seated 
between Dr. Beattie and Dr. Johnson (between Truth and 
Reason , as General Paoli said, when I told him of it). 
Wilkes. 'I have been thinking, Dr. Johnson, that there 
should be a bill brought into Parliament that the contro- 
verted elections for Scotland should be tried in that 
country, at their own Abbey of Holyrood House, and not 
here; for the consequence of trying them here is, that we 
have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come up and never 
go back again. Now here is Boswell, who is come upon 
the election for his own county, which will not last a 
fortnight/ Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they 
should be tried at all; for, you know, one Scotchman is as 
good as another/ Wilkes. ‘Pray, Boswell, how much 
may be got in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar? ' 
Boswell. 'I believe, two thousand pounds/ Wilkes. 
‘How can it be possible to spend that money in Scotland? ' 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, the money may be spent in England; 
but there is a harder question. If one man in Scotland 
gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for 
all the rest of the nation? 1 Wilkes. ‘You know, in the 
last war, the immense booty which Thurot carried off by 
the complete plunder of seven Scotch isles ; he re-embarked 
with three and sixpence / Here again Johnson and Wilkes 
joined in extravagant sportive raillery upon the supposed 
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poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did rot think 
it worth our while to dispute. 
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We talked of Letter-writing. Johnson. ‘It is now 
become so much the fashion to publish letters, that, in 
order to avoid it, I put as little into mine as I can/ Bos- 
well. ‘Do what you will, Sir, you cannot avoid it. Should 
you even writfe as ill as you can, your letters would be 
published as curiosities: 

Behold a miracle! instead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.' 


225. The Lion lies down with the Kid 

Mr. Beauclerk’s great library was this season sold in 
London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find 
in it such a numerous collection of sermons: seeming to 
think it strange that a gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk's 
character in the gay world should have chosen to have so 
many compositions of that kind. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, 
you are to consider that sermons make a considerable 
branch of English literature; so that a library must be 
very imperfect if it has not a numerous collection of 
sermons: and in all collections, Sir, the desire of augmenting 
them grows stronger in proportion to the advance in 
acquisition; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the impetus. Besides, Sir (looking at Mr. Wilkes with 
a placid but significant smile), a man may collect sermons 
with intention of making himself better by them. I hope 
Mr. Beauclerk intended that some time or other that 
should be the case with him/ 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to 
hear: 'Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his Lives 
of the Poets , as I am a poor patriot, who cannot afford to 
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buy them/ Johnson seemed to take no notice of this 
hint; but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly: ‘Pray, 
Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, 
with my compliments \ This was accordingly done ; and 
Mr.. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson a visit, was courteously 
received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly him- 
self was called downstairs upon business; I left the room 
for some time ; when I returned, I was struck with observing 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and John Wilkes, Esq. literally 
tete-d-tete ; for they were reclined upon their chairs, with 
their heads leaning almost close to each other, and talking 
earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of the personsd 
quarrel between George the Second and the King of 
Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between 
two such opponents in the war of political controversy, as 
that which I now beheld, would have been an excellent 
subject for a picture. It presented to my mind the happy 
days which are foretold in Scripture, when the lion shall 
lie down with the kid. 

226. The Blue-stocking Club 

About this time it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and ingenious 
men, animated by a desire to please. These societies were 
denominated Blue-stocking Clubs , the origin of which title 
being little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One 
of the most eminent members of those societies, when they 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was 
remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed that 
he wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his 
conversation, that his absence was felt as so great a loss, 
that it used to be said: ‘We can do nothing without 
the blue stockings and thus by degrees the title was 
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established. Miss Hannah More has admirably described a 
Blue-stocking Club in her Bas Bleu, a poem in which many 
of the persons who were most conspicuous there are 
mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into 
the^e circles, and did not think himself too grave even for 
the lively Miss Monckton (now Countess of Corke), who 
used to have the finest bit of blue at the house of her mother. 
Lady Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and 
they used to talk together with all imaginable ease. A 
singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted 
that some of Sterne’s writings were very pathetick. John- 
son bluntly denied it. ‘I am sure (said she) they have 
affected me/ ‘Why (said Johnson, smiling, and rolling 
himself about), that is because, dearest, you ’re a dunce/ 
When she sometimes afterwards mentioned this to him, he 
said with equal truth and politeness: ‘Madam, if I had 
thought so, I certainly should not have said it 

22 7 

His disorderly habits, when ‘making provision for the 
day that was passing over him’, appear from the following 
anecdote, communicated to me by Mr. John Nichols: ‘In 
the year 1763, a young bookseller, who was an apprentice 
to Mr. Whist on, waited on him with a subscription to his 
Shakespeare : and observing that the Doctor made no entry 
in any book of the subscriber’s name, ventured diffidently 
to ask, whether he would please to have the gentleman’s 
address, that it might be properly inserted in the printed 
list of subscribers. “J shall print no List of Subscribers/* 
said Johnson, with great abruptness: but almost imme- 
diately recollecting himself, added, very complacently: 
“Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not printing any 
list of subscribers — one, that I have lost all the names, the 
other, that I have spent all the money ’ 
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Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in 
argument, even when he had taken the wrong side, to 
shew the force and dexterity of his talents. When, 
therefore, he perceived that his opponent gained ground, 
he had recourse to some sudden mode of robust sophistry. 
Once when I was pressing upon him with visible advantage, 
he stopped me thus: ‘My dear Boswell, let ' s have no more 
of this; you '11 make nothing of it. I 'd rather have you 
whistle a Scotch tune 1 . 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between 
Johnson when he ‘talked for victory', and Johnson when 
he had no desire but to inform and illustrate. ‘One of 
Johnson's principal talents (says an eminent friend of his) 
was shewn in maintaining the wrong side of an argument, 
and in a splendid perversion of the truth. If you could 
contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and without 
any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be 
victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only 
convincing, but overpowering.' 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour and 
skill; and to this, I think, we may venture to ascribe that 
unexampled richness and brilliancy which appeared in 
his own. As a proof at once of his eagerness for colloquial 
distinction, and his high notion of this eminent friend, he 

once addressed him thus: ‘ , we now have been several 

hours together; and you have said but one thing for which 
I envied you’. 
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I asked him if he was not dissatisfied with having so 
small a share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in 
the state which are the objects of ambition. He had only 
a pension of three hundred a year. Why was he not in 
such circumstances as to keep his coach? Why had he 
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not some considerable office? Johnson. 'Sir, I have 
never complained of the world ; nor do I think that I have 
reason to complain. It is rather to be wondered at that 
I have so much. My pension is more out of the usual 
course of things than any instance that I have known. 
He-e, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Government 
at the time, who got a pension without asking for it. I 
never courted the great; they sent for me; but I think they 
now give me up. They are satisfied: they have seen 
enough of me.' Upon my observing that I could not 
believe this; for they must certainly be highly pleased by 
his conversation; conscious of his own superiority, he 
answered: ‘No, Sir; great Lords and great Ladies don't 
love to have their mouths stopped'. This was very 
expressive of the effect which the force of his understanding 
and brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to 
be sure, they must have found themselves strangely 
diminished in his company. When I warmly declared 
how happy I was at all times to hear him: ‘Yes, Sir (said 
he) ; but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not be so : 
you would then consider your own dignity’. 

229 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. Burney’s 
own words. ‘Dr. Burney related to Dr. Johnson the par- 
tiality which his writings had excited in a friend of Dr. 
Burney's, the late Mr. Bewley, well known in Norfolk by 
the name of the Philosopher of Massingham : who, from the 
Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary , and long before the 
authour's fame' was established by the Dictionary itself, or 
any other work, had conceived such a reverence for him, 
that he earnestly begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover 
of the first letter he had received from him, as a relick of 
so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 1760, when 
Dr. Burney visited Dr. Johnson at the Temple in London, 
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where he Jhad then Chambers, he happened to arrive there 
before he was up; and being shewn into the room where 
he was to breakfast, finding himself alone, he examined 
the contents of the apartment, to try whether he could 
undiscovered steal anything to send to his friend Bewley, 
as another relick of the admirable Dr. Johnson. Bjtt 
finding nothing better to his purpose, he cut some bristles 
off his hearthbroom, and enclosed them in a letter to his 
country enthusiast, who received them with due reverence. 
The Doctor was so sensible of the honour done him by a 
man of genius and science, to whom he was an utter 
stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney: "Sir, there is no man 
possessed of the smallest portion of modesty, but must be 
flattered with the admiration of such a man. I 'll give 
him a set of my Lives, if he will do me the honour to accept 
of them". In this he kept his word; and Dr. Burney had 
not only the pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present 
more worthy of his acceptance than the segment from the 
hearthbroom, but soon after introducing him to Dr. John- 
son himself in Bolt Court, with whom he had the satisfac- 
tion of conversing a considerable time, not a fortnight 
before his death; which happened in St. Martin's Street, 
during his visit to Dr. Burney, in the house where the great 
Sir Isaac Newton had lived and died before.' 
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To Mr. Perkins 

Dear Sir, 

I am much pleased that you are going a very long 
journey, which may by proper conduct restore your health 
and prolong your life. 

Observe these rules: 

1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you mount 
the chaise. 
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2. Do not think about frugality; your health is worth 
more than it can cost. 

3. Do not continue any day’s journey to fatigue. 

4. Take now and then a day’s rest. 

5. Get a smart sea sickness, if you can. 

6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy. 

This last direction is the principal; with an unquiet 
mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor physick, can be of 
much use. 

I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a happy 
recovery. I am, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate, humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

July 28, 1782. 
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The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
alteration with respect to Johnson’s reception in that 
family. The manly authority of the husband no longer 
curbed the lively exuberance of the lady; and as her 
vanity had been fully gratified by having the Colossus of 
Literature attached to her for many years, she gradually 
became less assiduous to please him. Whether her attach- 
ment to him was already divided by another object, I am 
unable to ascertain; but it is plain that Johnson’s pene- 
tration was alive to her neglect or forced attention; for 
on the 6th of October this year, we find him making 
a 'parting use of the library ’‘■at Streatham, and pronounc- 
ing a prayer, which he composed on leaving Mr. Thrale’s 
family. 

‘Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by Thy 
Grace, that I may, with humble and sincere thankfulness, 
remember the comforts and conveniencies which I have 
enjoyed at this place; and that I may resign them with 
holy submission, equally trusting in Thy protection when 
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Thou givest, and when Thou takest away. Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

'To Thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this 
family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so 
pass through this world, as finally to enjoy in Thy presence 
everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 
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'When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter’s 
Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in London.’ 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London the night 
before, I was glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale's house, in 
Argyle Street, appearances of friendship between them being 
still kept up. I was shewn into his room, and after the 
first salutation he said : ' I am glad you are come : I am very 
ill ’. He looked pale, and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing: but after the common inquiries he assumed his 
usual strong animated style of conversation. 
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He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I was 
arrived. I had not seen her since her husband’s death. 
She soon appeared, and favoured me with an invitation 
to stay to dinner, which I accepted. There was no other 
company but herself and three of her daughters, Dr. John- 
son, and I. She too said she was very glad I was come, 
for she was going to Bath, and should have been sorry to 
leave Dr. Johnson before I came. This seemed to be 
attentive and kind; and I, who had not been informed of 
any change, imagined all to be as well as formerly. He 
was little inclined to talk at dinner, and went to sleep after 
it; but when he joined us in the drawing-room, he seemed 
revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said: 'There must, in the 
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first place, be knowledge, there must be materials; in the 
second place, there must be a command of words; in the 
third place, there must be imagination, to place things in 
such views as they are not commonly seen in; and in the 
fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and a resolu- 
tion that is not to be overcome by failures; this last is an 
essential requisite; for want of it many people do not 
excel in conversation. Now I want it ; I throw up the game 
upon losing a trick*. I wondered to hear him talk thus of 
himself, and said: 'I don*t know, Sir, how this may be; 
but I am sure you beat other people's cards out of their 
hands'. I doubt whether he heard this remark. While 
he went on talking triumphantly, I was fixed in admira- 
tion, and said to Mrs. Thrale: ‘O, for shorthand to take 
this down!' 'You '11 carry it all in your head (said she); 
a long head is as good as shorthand.' 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. Charles 
Fox never talked with any freedom in the presence of 
Dr. Johnson; though it is well known, and I myself can 
witness, that his conversation is various, fluent, and 
exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's own experience, how- 
ever, of that gentleman's reserve was a sufficient reason 
for his going on thus : ' Fox never talks in private company; 
not from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the 
applause of the House of Commons has no wish for that 
of a private company. A man accustomed to throw for a 
thousand pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, would 
not be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the 
ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from a desire of 
distinction, but because his mind is full'. 

234 

After musing for some time, he said: 'I wonder how I 
should have any enemies; for I do harm to nobody'. 
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Boswell? ‘In the first place, Sir, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that you set out with attacking the Scotch; so 
you got a whole nation for your enemies. * J ohnson . ‘ Why, 
I own that by my definition of oats I meant to vex them/ 
Boswell. ‘Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch? ' Johnson. ‘I cannot, Six’ 
Boswell. ‘ Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was because they sold 
Charles the First/ Johnson. ‘Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan 
has found out a very good reason/ 
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Next day, f Saturday, March 22, I found him still at 
Mrs. Thrale's, but he told me that he was to go to his own 
house in the afternoon. He was better, but I perceived 
he was but an unruly patient, for Sir Lucas Pepys, who 
visited him while I was with him, said: ‘If you were 
tractable , Sir, I should prescribe for you'. 
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Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked before 
him upon a topick which he had once borne patiently 
from me when we were by ourselves — his not complaining 
of the world, because he was not called to some great 
office, nor had attained to great wealth. He flew into a 
violent passion, I confess with some justice, and com- 
manded us to have done. ‘Nobody (said he) has a right 
to talk in this manner, to bring before a man his own 
character, and the events of his life, when he does not 
choose it should be done. I never have sought the world; 
the world was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful that 
so much has been done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust. I never knew a man of 
merit neglected: it was generally by his own fault that he 
failed of success. A man may hide his head in a hole: he 
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may go into the country, and publish a book now and then, 
which nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected. 
There is no reason why any person should exert himself 
for a man who has written a good book : he has not written 
it for any individual. I may as well make a present to 
the postman who brings me a letter. When patronage 
was limited, an authour expected to find a Maecenas, and 
complained if he did not find one. Why should he com- 
plain? This Maecenas has others as good as he, or others 
who have got the start of him.' Boswell. ‘But surely. 
Sir, you will allow that there are men of merit at the bar 
who never get practice.* Johnson. ‘Sir, you are sure that 
practice is got from an opinion that the person employed 
deserves it best ; so that if a man of merit at the bar does 
not get practice, it is from errour, not from injustice. He 
is not neglected. A horse that is brought to market may 
not be bought, though he is a very good horse : but that is 
from ignorance, not from intention.* 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an eloquent 
argument in which he maintained that the situation of 
Prince of Wales was the happiest of any person's in the 
kingdom, even beyond that of the Sovereign. I recollect 
only — the enjoyment of hope — the high superiority of 
rank, without the anxious cares of government — and a 
great degree of power, both from natural influence widely 
used, and from the sanguine expectations of those who 
look forward to the chance of future favour. 
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Johnson used to say that he made it a constant rule to 
talk as well as he could, both as to sentiment and expres- 
sion; by which means, what had been originally effort 
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became familiar and easy. The consequence of this, Sir 
Joshua observed, was, that his common conversation 
in all companies was such as to secure him universal 
attention, as something above the usual colloquial style 
was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, whe^n 
another mode was necessary, in order to investigate truth,, 
he could descend to a language intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. An instance of this was witnessed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when they were present at an examina- 
tion of a little blackguard boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the 
late Westminster justice. Welch, who imagined that he 
was exalting himself in Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big 
words, spoke in a manner that was utterly unintelligible 
to the boy; Dr. Johnson perceiving it, addressed himself 
to the boy, and changed the pompous phraseology into 
colloquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
much amused by this procedure, which seemed a kind of 
reversing of what might be expected from the two men, 
took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as they walked away by 
themselves. Johnson said that it was continually the 
case; and that he was always obliged to translate the 
justice's swelling diction (smiling), so as that his meaning 
might be understood by the vulgar, from whom information 
was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he had talked 
above the capacity of some people with whom they had 
been in company together. ‘ No matter, Sir (said Johnson) ; 
they consider it as a compliment to be talked to as if they 
were wiser than they are. So true is this. Sir, that Baxter 
made it a rule in every sermon that he preached, to say 
something that was above the capacity of his audience.' 

Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed to be 
driven to an extremity by his adversary, was very remark- 
able. Of his power in this respect, our common friend, 
Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased to furnish me- 
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with an eminent instance. However unfavourable to 
Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal praise to George 
Buchanan as a writer. In a conversation concerning the 
literary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan 
was introduced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this 
ground he should have an undoubted triumph over him, 
exclaimed: ‘Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman?' 'Why, Sir 
(said Johnson, after a little pause), I should not have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman , what I will now 
say of him as a Scotchman — that he was the only man of 
genius his country ever produced.' 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk , yet 
he made a distinction; for when he once told me that he 
dined the day before at a friend’s house, with 'a very 
pretty company'; and I asked him if there was good con- 
versation, he answered: ‘No, Sir; we had talk enough, but 
no conversation ; there was nothing discussed '. 

239. Tyburn and Innovation 

He said to Sir William Scott : ‘ The age is running mad 
after innovation; and all the business of the world is to 
be done in a new way; men are to be hanged in a new 
way; Tyburn itself is not safe from the fury of innovation'. 
It having been argued that this was an improvement : ' No, 
Sir (said he, eagerly), it is not an improvement; they object 
that the old method drew together a number of spectators. 
Sir, executions are intended* to draw spectators. If they 
do not draw spectators, they don’t answer their purpose. 
The old method was most satisfactory to all parties; the 
publick was gratified by a procession; the criminal was 
supported by it. Why is all this to be swept away?' I 
perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and am 
persuaded that executions now, the solemn procession 
being discontinued, have not nearly the effect which they 
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formerly had. Magistrates both in London, and elsewhere, 
have, I am afraid, in this, had too much regard to their 
own ease. 
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Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not 
only did he pare his nails to the quick, but scraped the 
joints of his fingers with a penknife, till they seemed quite 
red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was 
remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality in 
giving his money to persons in distress was extraordinary. 
Yet there lurked about him a propensity to paltry saving. 
One day I owned to him that * I was occasionally troubled 
with a fit of narrowness* . 'Why, Sir (said he), so am I. 
But I do not tell it.* He has now and then borrowed a 
shilling of me; and when I asked him for it again, seemed 
to be rather out of humour. A droll little circumstance 
once occurred: As if he meant to reprimand my minute 
exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me: 'Boswell, 
lend me sixpence — not to be repaid \ 

This great man's attention to small things was very 
remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day said to 
me: 'Sir, when you get silver in change for a guinea, 
look carefully at it ; you may find some curious piece of 
coin'. 

Though a stem true-born Englishman , and fully pre- 
judiced against all other nations, he had discernment 
enough to see, and candour enough to censure, the cold 
reserve too common among Englishmen towards strangers: 
'Sir (said he), two men of any other nation who are shewn 
into a room together, at a house where they are both 
visitors, will immediately find some conversation. But 
two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate silence. Sir, we as 
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yet do not enough understand the common rights of 
humanity*. 


241. A Louse and a Flea 

Maurice Morgann, Esq., authour of the very ingenious 
Essay on the Character of Falst off, being a particular friend 
of his Lordship, had once an opportunity of entertaining 
Johnson for a day or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was 
absent, and by him I have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. 
Mr. Morgann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in 
which Johnson would not give up, though he had the wrong 
side; and in short, both kept the field. Next morning, 
when they met in the breakfasting-room. Dr. Johnson 
accosted Mr. Morgann thus: ‘Sir, I have been thinking on 
our dispute last night — You were in the right \ 

The other was as follows: Johnson, for sport perhaps, or 
from the spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that 
Derrick had merit as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with 
him directly, in vain. At length he had recourse to this 
device. 'Pray, Sir (said he), whether do you reckon 
Derrick or Smart the best poet?* Johnson at once felt 
himself roused ; and answered : ‘ Sir, there is no settling the 
point of precedency between a louse and a flea*. 

242 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that the 
great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself with so slight and 
playful a species of composition as a Charade . I have 
recovered one which he made on Dr. Barnard, now Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe ; who has been pleased for many years to 
treat me with so much intimacy and social ease, that I may 
presume to call him not only my Right Reverend, but my 
very dear, Friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure give 
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to the world a just and elegant compliment thus paid to 
his Lordship by Johnson. 


Charade 

My first 1 shuts out thieves from your house or your room, 
My second 2 expresses a Syrian perfume. 

My whole 3 is a man whose converse is shar’d 
The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard. 


243. Hodge the Cat 

Johnson's love of little children, which he discovered 
upon all occasions, calling them ‘pretty dears', and giving 
them sweetmeats, was an undoubted proof of the real 
humanity and gentleness of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious 
concern, not only for their comfort in this world, but their 
happiness in the next, was another unquestionable evidence 
of what all, who were intimately acquainted with him, 
knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just, under this head, to omit the fondness 
which he shewed for animals which he had taken under his 
protection. I never shall forget the indulgence with which 
he treated Hodge, his cat ; for whom he himself used to go 
out and buy oysters, lest the servants, having that trouble, 
should take a dislike to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, 
one of those who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am 
uneasy when in the room with one ; and I own I frequently 
suffered a good deal from the presence of this same Hodge. 
I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. Johnson's 
breast, apparently with much satisfaction, while my 
friend, smiling and half-whistling, rubbed down his back, 
and pulled him by the tail ; and when I observed he was a 
fine cat, saying ‘Why, yes, Sir, but I have had cats whom 
I liked better than this ' ; and then as if perceiving Hodge 

1 Bar. * Nard. 3 Barnard. 
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to be out of countenance, adding, ‘but he is a very fine 
cat, a very fine cat indeed'. 


244 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the 
Dignitaries of the Church, has been more than once 
exhibited in the course of this work. Mr. Seward saw 
him presented to the Archbishop of York, and described 
his Bow to an Archbishop as such a studied elaboration 
of homage, such an extension of limb, such a flexion of 
body, as have seldom or ever been equalled. 

245 

Talking of a man who was growing very fat, so as to be 
incommoded with corpulency; he said: ‘He eats too much. 
Sir'. Boswell. ‘I don't know, Sir; you will see one man 
fat, who eats moderately, and another lean, who eats a 
great deal.' Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, whatever may be the 
quantity that a man eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, 
he has eaten more than he should have done. One man 
may have a digestion that consumes food better than 
common; but it is certain that solidity is increased by 
putting something to it.' Boswell. ‘But may not solids 
swell and be distended?' Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir, they may 
swell and be distended; but that is not fat.' 


246. On the Necessity of Religion 

Boswell. \ There are, I am afraid, many people who 
have no religion at all.' Seward. 'And sensible people 
too.' Johnson. 'Why, Sir, not sensible in that respect. 
There must be either a natural or a moral stupidity, if one 
lives in a total neglect of so very important a concern.' 
Seward. 4 1 wonder that there should be people without 
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religion.' Johnson. ‘Sir, you need not wonder at this, 
when you consider how large a proportion of almost every 
man's life is passed without thinking of it. I myself was 
for some years totally regardless of religion. It had 
dropped out of my mind. It was at an early part of my 
life. Sickness brought it back, and I hope I have nev^r 
lost it since.' Boswell. ‘My dear Sir, what a man must 
you have been without religion! Why you must have 

gone on drinking, and swearing, and ' Johnson (with 

a smile). ‘I drank enough and swore enough, to be sure.' 
Seward. ‘One should think that sickness and the view 
of death would make more men religious.' Johnson. ‘Sir, 
they do not know how to go about it: they have not the 
first notion. A man who has never had religion before, 
no more grows religious when he is sick, than a man who 
has never learnt figures can count when he has need of 
calculation.' 

247. Cant and ‘That absurd Vote' 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson till 
Thursday, May 15th, when I find what follows: Boswell. 
‘I wish much to be in Parliament, Sir.' Johnson. ‘Why, 
Sir, unless you come resolved to support any administra- 
tion, you would be the worse for being in Parliament, 
because you would be obliged to live more expensively.' 
Boswell. ‘Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy for 
being in Parliament. I never would sell my vote, and I 
should be vexed if things went wrong.' Johnson. ‘That 's 
cant. Sir. It would not vex you more in the house than 
in the gallery: publick affairs vex no man.' Boswell. 
'Have not they vexed yourself a little, Sir? Have not 
you been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign, and by 
that absurd vote of the House of Commons: “That the 
influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished"?' Johnson. ‘Sir, I have never 
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slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I would 
have knocked tlie factious dogs on the head, to be sure; 
but I was not vexed.’ Boswell. 'I declare, Sir, upon my 
honour, I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it ; 
but it was, perhaps, cant ; for I own I neither eat less, nor 
slept less/ Johnson. 'My dear friend, clear your mind 
of cant. You may talk as other people do: you may say 
to a man: "Sir, I am your most humble servant". You 
are not his most humble servant. You may say: "These 
are bad times; it is a melancholy thing to be reserved at 
such times". You don't mind the times. You tell a 
man: "I am sorry you had such bad weather the last day 
of your journey, and were so much wet". You don't care 
sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in this 
manner; it is a mode of talking in Society: but don't think 
foolishly.' 


248 

He said: 'Get as much force of mind as you can. Live 
within your income. Always have something saved at 
the end of the year. Let your imports be more than your 
exports, and you 'll never go far wrong'. 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various range 
of his acquaintance there never had been any one who had 
a more sincere respect and affection for him than I had. 
He said: 'I believe it, Sir. Were I in distress, there is 
no man to whom I should sooner come than to you. I 
should like to come and have a cottage in your park, 
toddle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care of by 
Mrs. Boswell. . She and I are good friends now ; are we not ? ' 

Talking of devotion, he said: ‘Though it be true that 
"God dwelleth not in Temples made with hands", yet in 
this state of being, our minds are more piously affected in 
places appropriated to divine worship, than in others. 
Some people have a particular room in their houses, where 
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they say their prayers ; of which I do not disapprove, as it 
may animate their devotion'. 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual 
when I was leaving him for any length of time. I walked 
from his door to-day with a fearful apprehension of what 
might happen before I returned. 
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My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this 
year proved to be but too well founded; for not long 
afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of which 
there are very full and accurate accounts in letters written 
by himself to shew with what composure of mind, and 
resignation to the Divine Will, his steady piety enabled 
him to behave. 


* To Mr. Edmund Allen 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive me of the 
powers of speech ; and as I do not know but that it may be 
His further good pleasure to deprive me soon of my senses, 
I request you will on the receipt of this note, come to me, 
and act for me, as the exigencies of my case may require. 

‘I am, 

‘ Sincerely yours, 

‘Sam. Johnson 

‘ June 17, 1783.’ 
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Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : 

‘On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture, and walked 
a considerable way with little inconvenience. In the 
afternoon and evening I felt myself light and easy, and 
began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and in 
a short time waked and sat up, as has long been my custom, 
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when I felt a confusion and indistinctness in my head, 
which lasted, I suppose, about half a minute. I was 
alarmed, and prayed God, that however He might afflict 
my body, He would spare my understanding. This 
prayer, that I might try the integrity of my faculties, I 
made in Latin verse. The lines were not very good, but 
I knew them not to be very good: I made them easily, 
and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

' Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a paralytick 
stroke, and that my speech was taken from me. I had no 
pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful state, that I 
wondered at my own apathy, and considered that perhaps 
death itself, when it should come, would excite less horrour 
than seems now to attend it. 

4 In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. 
Wine has been celebrated for the production of eloquence. 
I put myself into violent motion, and I think repeated it; 
but all was in vain. I then went to bed, and strange as 
it may seem, I think slept. When I saw light, it was time 
to contrive what I should do. Though God stopped my 
speech. He left me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy which was 
not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that I have what 
he wanted. My first note was necessarily to my servant, 
who came in talking, and could not immediately compre- 
hend why he should read what I put into his hands. 

'I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a 
discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion should require. 
In penning this note, I had some difficulty; my hand, 
I knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : 
and I sent to Dr. Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My 
physicians are very friendly, and give me great hopes; but 
you may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no 
very imperfect articulation. My memory, I hope, yet 
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remains as it was! but such an attack produces solicitude 
for the safety of every faculty/ 
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Such was the general vigour of his constitution, that he 
recovered from this alarming and severe attack with 
wonderful quickness; so that in July he was able to make 
a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, where he passed about 
a fortnight, and made little excursions as easily as at any 
time of his life. In August he went as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William 
Bowles, Esq., a gentleman whom I have heard him praise 
for exemplary religious order in his family. In his diary 
I find a short but honourable mention of this visit: 
'August 28, I came to Heale without fatigue. 30. I am 
entertained quite to my mind’. 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. Brocklesby, 
acquainting him of the death of Mrs. Williams, which 
affected him a good deal. Though for several years her 
temper had not been complacent, she had valuable qualities, 
and her departure left a blank in his house. Upon this 
occasion he, according to his habitual course of piety, 
composed a prayer. 
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‘He spoke often in praise of French literature. “The 
French are excellent in this (he would say); they have a 
book on every subject/' From what he had seen of them 
he denied them the praise of superior politeness, and 
mentioned, with very visible disgust, the custom they 
have of spitting on the floors of their apartments. “This 
(said the Doctor) is as gross a thing as can well be done; 
and one wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist 
in so offensive a practice for a whole day together; one 
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should expect that the first effort towards civilization 
would remove it even among savages/' ’ 

253 

'A friend was one day, about two years before his death, 
struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson’s great candour. 
"Well, Sir (said he), I will always say that you are a very 
candid man.” "Will you? (replied the Doctor). I doubt 
then you will be very singular. But, indeed. Sir (con- 
tinued he), I look upon myself to be a man very much 
misunderstood. I am not an uncan did, nor am I a severe 
man. I sometimes say more than I mean, in jest; and 
people are apt to believe me serious : however, I am more 
candid than I was when I was younger. As I know more 
of mankind, I expect less of them, and am ready now to 
call a man a good man , upon easier terms than I was 
formerly.’” 


254. Johnson meets Mrs. Siddons 

He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale [Oct. 27, 1783]: ‘Mrs. Siddons, in her 
visit to me, behaved with great modesty and propriety, 
and left nothing behind her to be censured or despised. 
Neither praise nor money, the two powerful corrupters of 
mankind, seemed to have depraved her. I shall be glad 
to see her again. Her brother Kemble calls on me, and 
pleases me very well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; 
and she told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, and Isabella, in 
Shakespeare \ 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the following minute 
of what passed at this visit. 

4 When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there happened 
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to be no chair ready for her, which he observing, said with 
a smile: “ Madam, you who so often occasion a want of 
seats to other people, will the more easily excuse the want 
of one yourself ”. 

'Having placed himself by her, he with great good 
humour entered upon a consideration of the English 
drama; and, among other enquiries, particularly asked 
her which of Shakespeare's characters she was most pleased 
with. Upon her answering that she thought the character 
of Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth , the most natural: 
"I think so too. Madam (said he); and whenever you 
perform it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre 
myself”. Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself the 
honour of acting his favourite part for him; but many 
circumstances happened to prevent the representation of 
King Henry the Eighth during the Doctor's life. 

‘ In the course of the evening he thus gave his opinion 
upon the merits of some of the principal performers whom 
he remembered to have seen upon the stage. “ Mrs. Porter, 
in the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness 
of humour, I have never seen equalled. What Clive did 
best, she did better than Garrick; but could not do half so 
many things well; she was a better romp than any I ever 
saw in nature. Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar 
ideot ; she would talk of her gownd ; but, when she appeared 
upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility and 
understanding. I once talked with Colley Cibber, and 
thought him ignorant of the principles of his art. Garrick, 
Madam, was no declaimer; there was not one of his own 
scene-shifters who could not have spoken To be , or not to 
be, better than he did; yet he was the only actor I ever 
saw, whom I could call a master both in tragedy and 
comedy; though I liked him best in comedy. A true 
conception of character, and natural expression of it, 
were his distinguished excellencies.” Having expatiated, 
with his usual force and eloquence, on Mr. Garrick's 
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extraordinary eminence as an actor, he concluded with 
this compliment to his social talents: 41 And after all, 
Madam, I thought him less to be envied on the stage than 
at the head of a table”.’ 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the subject of 
acting than might be generally supposed. Talking of it 
one day to Mr. Kemble, he said : ' Are you, Sir, one of those 
enthusiasts who believe yourself transformed into the very 
character you represent ? ’ Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering 
— that he had never felt so strong a persuasion himself; 
‘To be sure not, Sir (said Johnson) ; the thing is impossible. 
And if Garrick really believed himself to be that monster, 
Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged every time 
he performed it’. 
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What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness 
and complacency to a young lady his godchild, one of the 
daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then I think in her 
seventh year. He took the trouble to write it in a large 
round hand, nearly resembling printed characters, that 
she might have the satisfaction of reading it herself. The 
original lies before me, but shall be faithfully restored to 
her; and I dare say will be preserved by her as a jewel, 
as long as she lives. 


‘ To Miss Jane Langton , in Rochester, Kent 
‘My dearest Miss Jenny, 

‘I am sorry that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered; but, when I am not pretty well, 
I do not always write plain enough for young ladies. 
I am glad, my dear, to see that you write so well, and hope 
that you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for 
they are all necessary. Your books will give you know- 
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ledge, and make you respected; and your needle will find 
you useful employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent 
in learning arithmetick; and, above all, that through your 
whole life you will carefully say your prayers, and read 
your Bible. 

'I am, my dear, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson. 

'May 10, 1784/ 
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One of the company provoked him greatly by doing 
what he could least of all bear, which was quoting some- 
thing of his own writing, against what he then maintained. 
‘What, Sir (cried the gentleman), do you say to: 

The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by?' 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an instance 
of a man who had lived without uneasiness, was much 
offended, for he looked upon such a quotation as unfair, 
his anger burst out in an unjustifiable retort, insinuating 
that the gentleman's remark was a sally of ebriety: ‘Sir, 
there is one passion I would advise you to command : when 
you have drunk out that glass, don't drink another'. 
Here was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with 
the aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber's comedies : 
‘There is no arguing with Johnson: for if his pistol misses 
fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it'. 
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On Tuesday, May 18, I saw him for a short time in the 
morning. I told him that the mob had called out, as the 
King passed: ‘No Fox — No Fox', which I did not like. 
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He said: 'They were right, Sir*. I said, I thought not; 
for it seemed to be making Mr. Fox the King’s competitor. 
There being no audience, so that there could be no triumph 
in a victory, he fairly agreed with me. I said it might do 
very well, if explained thus: ‘Let us have no Fox’; under- 
standing it as a prayer to his Majesty not to appoint that 
gentleman minister. 

258. Johnson’s Mecca 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his first 
jaunt after his illness; we talked of it for some days, and 
I had promised to accompany him. He was impatient 
and fretful to-night, because I did not at once agree to go 
with him on Thursday. When I considered how ill he 
had been, and what allowance should be made for the 
influence of sickness upon his temper, I resolved to indulge 
him, though with some inconvenience to myself, as I wished 
to attend the musical meeting in honour of Handel, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took us up 
in the morning at Bolt Court. The other two passengers 
were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, two very agreeable 
ladies from America; they were going to Worcestershire, 
where they then resided. Frank had been sent by his 
master the day before to take places for us; and I found 
from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made our names 
be put down. Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered 
me: 'Is this the great Dr. Johnson? ’ I told her it was; so 
she was then prepared to listen. As she soon happened 
to mention in a voice so low that Johnson did not hear it, 
that her husband had been a member of the American 
Congress, I cautioned her to beware of introducing that 
subject, as she must know how very violent Johnson was 
against the people of that country. He talked a great 
deal. But I am sorry I have preserved little of the con- 
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versatior. Miss Beresford was so much charmed, that 
she said to me aside: ‘How he does talk! Every sentence 
is an essay'. She amused herself in the coach with 
knotting ; he would scarcely allow this species of employment 
any merit. ‘Next to mere idleness (said he), I think 
knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of insignificance; 
though I once attempted to learn knotting. Dempster's 
sister (looking to me) endeavoured to teach me it; but 
I made no progress.' 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with some roast mutton which he had for dinner. 
The ladies, I saw, wondered to see the great philosopher, 
whose wisdom and wit they had been admiring all the way, 
get into ill humour from such a cause. He scolded the 
waiter, saying: ‘It is as bad as bad can be: it is ill-fed, 
ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest’. 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that magnificent 
and venerable seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, and Toryism. 
Frank came in the heavy coach, in readiness to attend 
him ; and we were received with the most polite hospitality 
at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pem- 
broke College, who had given us a kind invitation. Before 
we were set down, I communicated to Johnson my having 
engaged to return to London directly, for the reason I 
have mentioned, but that I would hasten back to him 
again. He was pleased that I had made this journey 
merely to keep him company. He was easy and placid, 
with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, 
widow of the learned Hebraean, who was here on a visit. 
He soon dispatched the enquiries which were made about 
his illness and recovery, by a short and distinct narrative ; 
and then assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift : 

‘Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles and pills.’ 
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I censured the coarse invectives which were become 
fashionable in the House of Commons, and said, that if 
members of Parliament must attack each other personally 
in the heat of debate, it should be done more genteely. 
Johnson. 'No, Sir; that would be much worse. Abuse is 
not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, 
no subtle conveyance. The difference between coarse and 
refined abuse is as the difference between being bruised by 
a club, and wounded by a poisoned arrow. ' 
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On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at 
breakfast. There was something exceedingly pleasing in 
our leading a college life, without restraint, and with 
superiour elegance, in consequence of our living in the 
master's house, and having the company of ladies. Mrs. 
Kennicot related, in his presence, a lively saying of 
Dr. Johnson's to Miss Hannah More, who had expressed a 
wonder that the poet who had written Paradise Lost 
should write such poor Sonnets: 'Milton, Madam, was a 
genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could 
not carve heads upon cherry-stones'. 
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It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a gentle- 
man who had a son whom he imagined to have an extreme 
degree of timidity, resolved to send him to a publick school, 
that he might acquire confidence: 'Sir (said Johnson), this 
is a preposterous expedient for removing his infirmity; 
such a disposition should be cultivated in the shade. 
Placing him at a publick school is forcing an owl upon day'. 
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A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, tedious 
account of his exercising his criminal jurisdiction, the 
result of which was his having sentenced four convicts to 
transportation. Johnson, in an agony of impatience»to 
get rid of such a companion, exclaimed: ‘I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth \ 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in which 
there occurred this line : 

Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free. 

The company having admired it much : ‘ I cannot agree with 
you (said Johnson). It might as well be said: 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’. 
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Johnson having argued for some time with a pertinacious 
gentleman; his opponent, who had talked in a very puzzling 
manner, happened to say: ‘I don't understand you. Sir'; 
upon which Johnson observed: ‘Sir, I have found you an 
argument; but I am not obliged to find you an under- 
standing 1 . 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the altitude 
of a man's taste by his stories and his wit, and of his under- 
standing by the remarks which he repeated ; being always 
sure that he must be a weak man who quotes common 
things with an emphasis as if they were oracles; Johnson 
agreed with him; and Sir Joshua having also observed 
that the real character of a man was found out by his 
amusements, Johnson added: ‘Yes, Sir; no man is a 
hypocrite in his pleasures*. 

* H 
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I have mentioned Johnson's general aversion to a pun. 
He once, however, endured one of mine. When we were 
talking of a numerous company in which he had distin- 
guished himself highly, I said: ‘Sir, you were a Cod sur- 
rounded by smelts. Is not this enough for you? at a 
time too when you were not fishing for a compliment?' 
He laughed at this with a complacent approbation. Old 
Mr. Sheridan observed, upon my mentioning it to him: 

* He liked your compliment so well, he was willing to take 
it with fiun sauce * . For my own part I think no innocent 
species of wit or pleasantry should be suppressed : and that 
a good pun may be admitted among the smaller 
excellencies of lively conversation. 
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When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of 
Mr. Grattan's animated and glowing speeches, in favour 
of the freedom of Ireland, in which this expression occurred 
(I know not if accurately taken): ‘We will persevere, till 
there is not one link of the English chain left to clank upon 
the rags of the meanest beggar in Ireland'; ‘Nay, Sir 
(said Johnson), don't you perceive that one link cannot 
clank?' 

It may be worth remarking, among the minutiae of my 
collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve in the 
militia, the Trained Bands of the City of London, and that 
Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in Fleet Street, was his 
Colonel. It may be believed he did not serve in person; 
but the idea, .with all its circumstances, is certainly laugh- 
able. He upon that occasion provided himself with a 
musket, and with a sword and belt, which I have seen 
hanging in his closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he once employed,, 
if they gave him no reason to be displeased. When. 
somebody talked of being imposed on in the purchase of. 
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tea and} sugar, and such articles: ‘That will not be the case 
(said he) if you go to a stately shop , as I always do. In 
such a shop it is not worth their while to take a petty 
advantage*. 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an 
ill-bred man is this : ‘ One immediately attracts your liking, 
the other your aversion. You love the one till you find 
reason to hate him ; you hate the other till you find reason 
to love him*. 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his having 
been in company with him on a former occasion : ‘ I do not 
remember it, Sir*. The physician still insisted; adding 
that he that day wore so fine a coat that it must have 
attracted his notice. ‘Sir (said Johnson), had you been 
dipt in Pactolus, I should not have noticed you.* 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own 
style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he would repeat 
the thought translated into it. Talking of the comedy of 
The Rehearsal , he said: ‘It has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet*. This was easy; he therefore caught himself, and 
pronounced a more round sentence: ‘It has not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction \ 

266. The Doctor Leads a Riot 

‘Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhaps 
even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His curiosity having 
been excited by the praises bestowed on the celebrated 
Torres fireworks at Marybone Gardens, he desired Mr. 
Steevens to accompany him thither. The evening had 
proved showery; and soon after the few people present 
were assembled, publick notice was given, that the con- 
ductors to the wheels, suns, stars, etc. were so thoroughly 
water-soaked, that it was impossible any part of the 
exhibition should be made. “This is a mere excuse (says 
the Doctor) to save their crackers for a more profitable 
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company. Let us both hold up our sticks, and threaten 
to break those coloured lamps that surround the orchestra, 
and we shall soon have our wishes gratified. The core of 
the fireworks cannot be injured; let the different pieces be 
touched in their respective centers; and they will do their 
offices as well as ever.” Some young men who overheard 
him, immediately began the violence he had recommended, 
and an attempt was speedily made to fire some of the 
wheels which appeared to have received the smallest 
damage; but to little purpose were they lighted, for most 
of them completely failed. The authour of The Rambler , 
however, may be considered on this occasion as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist.’ 
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A young gentleman present took up the argument 
against him and maintained that no man ever thinks of 
the nose of the mind , not adverting that though that 
figurative sense seems strange to us, as very unusual, it is 
truly not more forced than Hamlet’s ‘In my mind's eye , 
Horatio'. He persisted much too long, and appeared to 
Johnson as putting himself forward as his antagonist with 
too much presumption: upon which he called to him in a 
loud tone: ‘What is it you arc contending for, if you be 
contending?' And afterwards imagining that the gentle- 
man retorted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said: ‘Mr. *****, it does not 'become you to talk so to me. 
Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you have there neither 
intuition nor sagacity'. The gentleman protested that he 
had intended no improper freedom, but had the greatest 
respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, during 
which we were somewhat uneasy: Johnson. ‘Give me 
your hand, Sir. You were too tedious, and I was too 
short/ Mr. ***♦*. ‘Sir, I am honoured by your attention 
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in any way/ Johnson. 'Come, Sir, let 's have no more of 
it. We offended one another by our contention ; let us not 
offend the company by our compliments/ 


268. Boswell Bids Johnson Farewell 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach to 
the entry of Bolt Court. He asked me whether I would 
not go with him to his house ; I declined it, from an appre- 
hension that my spirits would sink. We bade adieu to 
each other affectionately in the carriage. When he had 
got down upon the foot-pavement, he called out: 'Fare 
you well 1 ; and without looking back, sprung away with a 
kind of pathetick briskness, if I may use that expression, 
which seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, 
and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, long 
separation. 


269. On Balloons 

October 6. 'The fate of the balloon I do not much 
lament: to make new balloons, is to repeat the jest again. 
We now know a method of mounting into the air, and, I 
think, are not likely to know more. The vehicles can 
serve no use till we can guide them; and they can gratify 
no curiosity till we mount with them to greater heights 
than we can reach without ; till we rise above the tops of 
the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. We 
know the state of the air in all its regions, to the top of 
Teneriffe, and, therefore, learn nothing from those who 
navigate a balloon below the clouds. The first experiment, 
however, was bold, and deserved applause and reward. 
But since it has been performed, and its event is known, 
I had rather now find a medicine that can ease an asthma/ 
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We now behold Johnson for the last time in his native 
city, for which he ever retained a warm affection, and 
which, by a sudden apostrophe, under the word Lich , he 
introduces with reverence into his immortal Work, The 
English Dictionary: 'Salve, magna parens!' While 
here, he felt a revival of all the tenderness of filial affection, 
an instance of which appeared in his ordering the grave- 
stone and inscription over Elizabeth Blaney to be sub- 
stantially and carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, with whom he 
now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to him with great 
freedom, he mentioned that he could not in general accuse 
himself of having been an undutiful son. ‘Once, indeed 
(said he), I was disobedient; I refused to attend my father 
to Uttoxeter Market. Pride was the source of that refusal, 
and the remembrance of it was painful. A few years ago 
I desired to atone for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter in 
very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time 
bareheaded in the rain, on the spot where my father's stall 
used to stand. In contrition I stood, and I hope the 
penance was expiatory.' 

271. On Pigs 

* I told him (says Miss Seward) , in one of my latest visits 
to him, of a wonderful learned pig, which I had seen at 
Nottingham; and which did "all that we have observed 
exhibited by dogs and horses. The subject amused him. 
“Then (said he), the pigs are a race unjustly calumniated. 
Pig has, it seems, not been wanting to man , but man to 
pig. We do not allow time for his education, we kill him at 
a year old." Mr. Henry White, who was present, observed 
that if this instance had happened in or before Pope's time, 
he would not have been justified in instancing the swine as 
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the lowest degree of groveling instinct. Dr. Johnson 
seemed pleased with the observation, while the person who 
made it proceeded to remark, that great torture must 
have been employed, ere the indocility of the animal 
could have been subdued. “Certainly (said the Doctor); 
but. (turning to me) how old is your pig?” I told Ijim, 
three years old. “Then (said he), the pig has no cause 
to complain; he would have been killed the first year if 
he had not been educated , and protracted existence is a 
good recompence for very considerable degrees of torture.” * 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, and 
as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it might 
have been supposed that he would naturally have chosen 
to remain in the comfortable house of his beloved wife’s 
daughter, and end his life where he began it. But there 
was in him an animated and lofty spirit, and however 
complicated diseases might depress ordinary mortals, all 
who saw him beheld and acknowledged the invictum 
animum Catonis. Such was his intellectual ardour even 
at this time, that he said to one friend: ‘Sir, I look upon 
every day to be lost, in which I do not make a new acquaint- 
ance’; and to another, when talking of his illness: ‘I will 
be conquered; I will not capitulate’. And such was his 
love of London, so high a relish had he of its magnificent 
extent, and variety of intellectual entertainment, that he 
languished when absent from it, his mind having become 
quite luxurious from the long habit of enjoying the metro- 
polis; and, therefore, although at Lichfield, surrounded 
with friends who loved and revered him, and for whom 
he had a very sincere affection, he still found that such 
conversation as London affords could be found nowhere 
else. These feelings, joined, probably, to some flattering 
hopes of aid from the eminent physicians and surgeons in 
London, who kindly and generously attended him without 
accepting fees, made him resolve to return to the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he passed 
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a few days with his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
who thus writes to me : ‘ He was very solicitous with me to 
recollect some of our most early transactions, and transmit 
them to him, for I perceived nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than calling to mind those days of our innocence. 
I complied with his request, and he only received them a 
few days before his death \ 
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His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance 
of the cast of an ancient statue; yet his appearance was 
rendered strange and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive 
cramps, by the scars of that distemper which it was once 
imagined the royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly 
mode of dress. He had the use only of one eye ; yet so much 
does mind govern, and even supply the deficiency of organs, 
that his visual perceptions, as far as they extended, were 
uncommonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his 
temperament, that he never knew the natural joy of a 
free and vigorous use of his limbs : when he walked, it was 
like the struggling gait of one in fetters; when he rode, he 
had no command or direction of his horse, but was carried 
as if in a balloon. That with his constitution and habits 
of life he should have lived seventy-five years, is a proof 
that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful preservative of 
the human frame. 
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‘Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, sends his 
respects to dear Dr. Burney, and all the dear Burneys, 
little and great/ 

*To Mr . Hector, in Birmingham 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I did not reach Oxford until Friday morning, and then 
I sent Francis to see the balloon fly, but could not go 
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myself. *1 staid at Oxford till Tuesday, and then came in 
the common vehicle easily to London. I am as I was, and 
having seen Dr. Brocklesby, am to ply the squills; but, 
whatever be their efficacy, this world must soon pass away. 
Let us think seriously on our duty. I send my kindest 
respects to dear Mrs. Careless: let me have the prayers t of 
both. We have all lived long, and must soon part. God 
have -mercy on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 

*1 am, etc., 

'Sam. Johnson. 

‘London, November 17, 1784 ’ 
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My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johnson 
preparing himself for that doom, from which the most 
exalted powers afford no exemption to man. Death had 
always been to him an object of terrour; so that though 
by no means happy, he still clung to life with an eagerness 
at which many have wondered. At any time when he 
was ill, he was very pleased to be told that he looked 
better. An ingenious member of the Eumelian Club 
informs me, that upon one occasion, when he said to him 
that he saw health returning to his cheek, Johnson seized 
him by the hand and exclaimed: 'Sir, you are one of the 
kindest friends I ever had \ 
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Let the following passages be kept in remembrance: 
‘O God, giver and preserver of all life, by whose power 
I was created, and by whose providence I am sustained, 
look down upon me with tenderness and mercy; grant 
that I may not have been created to be finally destroyed; 
that I may not be preserved to add wickedness to wicked- 
ness/ ‘O Lord, let me not sink into total depravity; 
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look down upon me, and rescue me at last from- the cap- 
tivity of sin/ 'Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast continued my life from year to year, grant that by 
longer life I may become less desirous of sinful pleasures, 
and more careful of eternal happiness/ ' Let not my years 
be multiplied to increase my guilt ; but as my age advances, 
kt me become more pure in my thoughts, more regular in 
my desires, and more obedient to thy laws/ ‘Forgive, 
O merciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary to Thy 
laws. Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce true contrition and effectual repentance; so that 
when I shall be called into another state, I may be received 
among the sinners to whom sorrow and reformation have 
obtained pardon, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen/ 

Such was the distress of mind, such the penitence of 
Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and in his devout 
approaches to his Maker. His sincerity , therefore, must 
appear to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, that there 
was in this excellent man's conduct no false principle of 
commutation, no deliberate indulgence in sin, in considera- 
tion of a counterbalance of duty. His offending, and his 
repenting, were distinct and separate: and when we con- 
sider his almost unexampled attention to truth, his in- 
flexible integrity, his constant piety, who will dare to ‘ cast 
a stone at him'? Besides, let it never be forgotten that 
he cannot be charged with any offence indicating badness 
of heart , anything dishonest, base, or malignant; but that, 
on the contrary, he was charitable in an extraordinary 
degree: so that even in one" of his own rigid judgements 
of himself (Easter Eve, 1781), while he says: ‘I have 
corrected no external habits ' ; he is obliged to own : ‘ I hope 
that since my last communion I have advanced, by pious 
reflections, in my submission to God, and my benevolence 
to man'. 
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Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. 
Butter, physicians, generously attended him, without 
accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruickshank, surgeon; and 
all that could be done from professional skill and ability 
was tried, to prolong a life so truly valuable. He himself, 
indeed, having, on account of his very bad constitution, 
been perpetually applying himself to medical inquiries, 
united his own efforts with those of the gentlemen who 
attended him; and imagining that the dropsical collection 
of water which oppressed him might be drawn off by making 
incisions in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance 
of pain, cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon had 
done it too tenderly. 

277. Johnson Provides for the Nigger Francis 

Having no other relations, it had been for some time 
Johnson's intention to make a liberal provision for his 
faithful servant, Mr. Francis Barber, whom he looked upon 
as particularly under his protection, and whom he had all 
along treated truly as an humble friend. Having asked 
Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to a 
favourite servant, and being answered that it must depend 
on the circumstances of the master; and that in the case 
of a nobleman, fifty pounds a year was considered as an 
adequate reward for many years' faithful service: ‘Then 
(said Johnson) shall I be nobilissimus , for I mean to leave 
Frank seventy pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him 
so'. It is strange, however, to think that Johnson was 
not free from that general weakness of being averse to 
execute a will, so that he delayed it from time to time ; and 
had it not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly urging 
it, I think it is probable that his kind resolution would 
not have been fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir 
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John Hawkins informs us, extended no further 'than the 
promised annuity, Johnson's final disposition of his 
property was established by a Will and Codicil. 

278. The Farewell of Giants 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady 
and kind attachment of his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole 
has drawn up a narrative of what passed in the visits 
which he paid him during that time, from the 10th of 
November to the 13th of December, the day of his death, 
inclusive, and has favoured me with a perusal of it, with 
permission to make extracts, which I have done. Nobody 
was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to whom he 
tenderly said: Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. And 
I think it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman did not 
prevent him from paying assiduous respect to the dying 
Sage whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs me, that 
'one day he found Mr. Burke and four or five more friends 
sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him: "I am 
afraid. Sir, such a number of us may be oppressive to you". 
"No, Sir (said Johnson), it is not so; and I must be in a 
wretched state, indeed, when your company would not 
be a delight to me." Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, 
expressive of being very tenderly affected, replied: "My 
dear Sir, you have always been too good to me". Imme- 
diately afterwards he went away. This was the last 
circumstance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men ’. 

[1784] 
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‘Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his regular 
practice to have the Church service read to him by some 
attentive and friendly divine. The Rev. Mr. Hoole per- 
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formed this kind office in my presence for the last time, 
when, by his own desire, no more than the Litany was 
read ; in which his responses were in the deep and sonorous 
voice which Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with 
the most profound devotion that can be imagined. His 
hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once inter- 
rupted Mr. Hoole with: “ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 
I entreat you, or you pray in vain!” — and, when the 
service was ended, he, with great earnestness, turned 
round to an excellent lady who was present, saying: “I 
thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your kindness in 
joining me in this solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure 
you; and you will not feel the compunction at the last 
which I now feel”. So truly humble were the thoughts 
which this great and good man entertained of his own 
approaches to religious perfection. * 
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When Dr. Warren, in the usual style, hoped that he was 
better, his answer was: ‘No, Sir; you cannot conceive with 
what acceleration I advance towards death'. 

A man whom he had never seen before was employed 
one night to sit up with him. Being asked next morning 
how he liked his attendant, his answer was: ‘Not at all, 
Sir : the fellow 's an ideot ; he is as aukward as a turnspit 
when first put into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse'. 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to 
support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and said: 
‘That will do — all that a pillow can do'. 

281 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to him, 
he said: ‘An odd thought strikes me: we shall receive no 
letters in the grave'. 
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He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds: To 
forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed of him; 
to read the Bible; and never to use his pencil on a Sunday. 
Sir Joshua readily acquiesced. 
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Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst all 
his bodily distress and mental sufferings, never forsook 
him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom he had 
confidence, to tell him plainly whether he could recover. 
‘Give me (said he) a direct answer.* The Doctor having 
first asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which 
way soever it might lead, and being answered that he 
could, declared that, in his opinion, he could not recover 
without a miracle. ‘Then (said Johnson) I will take no 
more physick, not even my opiates: for I have prayed 
that I may render up my soul to God unclouded.* In 
this resolution he persevered, and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed by 
Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous nourish- 
ment, lest too low a diet should have the very effect which 
he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said: ‘I will take 
anything but inebriating sustenance*. 

283. Doctor Johnson Dies, 1784, Aged 75 

Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian 
scheme, at once rational and consolatory, uniting justice 
and mercy in the Divinity, with the improvement of 
human nature, previous to his receiving the Holy Sacrament 
in his apartment, composed and fervently uttered this 
prayer: 

‘Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now as to 
human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the last 
time, the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and 
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Redeemer. Grant, 0 Lord, that my whole hope and 
confidence may be in his merits, and thy mercy; enforce 
and accept my imperfect repentance; make this com- 
memoration available to the confirmation of my faith, the 
establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity; and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by Thy Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of death; 
and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen/ 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his will on 
the 8th and 9th of December, and settled all his worldly 
affairs, he languished till Monday, the 13th of that month, 
when he expired, about seven o’clock in the evening, with 
so little apparent pain that his attendants hardly perceived 
when his dissolution took place. 
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'On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on which 
he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a particular friend of 
his, called, and said to Francis, that she begged to be 
permitted to see the Doctor, that she might earnestly 
request him to give her his blessing. Francis went into 
his room, followed by the young lady, and delivered the 
message. The Doctor turned himself in. the bed, and 
said: "God bless you, my dear!” These were the last 
words he spoke. His difficulty of breathing increased till 
about seven o’clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observing 
that the noise he made in breathing had ceased, went to 
the bed, and found he was dead/ 
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A few days before his death, he had asked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he should be 
buried ; and on being answered : ‘ Doubtless, in Westminster 
Abbey', seemed to feel a satisfaction very natural to a 
Pcet ; and indeed in my opinion very natural to every man 
of any imagination, who has no family sepulchre in which 
he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon 
Monday, December 20, his remains were deposited in that 
noble and renowned edifice ; and over his grave was placed 
a large blue flag-stone, with this inscription : 

‘Samuel Johnson, ll.d. 

Obiit xiii die Decembris , 

Anno Domini 

M.DCC.LXXXIV 

jEtatis suce lxxv.' 

His funeral was attended by a respectable number of 
his friends, particularly such of the members of The 
Literary Club as were then in town; and was also 
honoured with the presence of several of the Reverend 
Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and 
Mr. Coleman, bore his pall. His schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, 
performed the mournful office of reading the burial service, 

I trust I shall not be accused of affectation, when I 
declare that I find myself unable to express all that I felt 
upon the loss of such a ‘Guide, Philosopher, and Friend'. 
I shall, therefore, not say one word of my own, but adopt 
those of an eminent friend, which he uttered with an abrupt 
felicity, superior to all studied compositions: ‘He has 
made a chasm, which not only nothing can fill up, but 
\yhich nothing has a tendency to fill up. Johnson is dead. 
Let us go to the next best: there is nobody; no man can 
be said to put you in mind of Johnson '. 




1 i. What advantages and qualities does Boswell claim for 
his post as biographer ? 

2 2. You are a porter at Plymouth. An American just landed 
asks you the most direct way he can get by train to Lichfield. 
Without looking at a map give your answer in clear, concise 
English. 

3. What is a panegyric? Compose a sentence containing 
the word. Suggest two synonyms. What famous panegyrics 
can you think of in literature ? 

6 4. Write a paragraph explaining clearly the origin and 

activities of the Jacobites. 

8 5. ‘Teachers like poets are born not made.' From your 
experience what truth do you think there is in this saying? 

9 6. Write Mrs. Johnson’s account sent to a woman friend of 
this strange journey to her wedding. Give her point of view. 

10 7. Imagine yourself a boy in Dr. Johnson’s school Invent 
and describe any three pranks that you and your friends play 
on Tetty and the Doctor. 

11 8. Retell the story of Dick Whittington in modern conditions 

13 9. Find out all you can about Hogarth, and never miss an 

opportunity of seeing his pictures in the National Gallery. 
He is called a realist. What is meant by this? 

24 10. Notice how well in one sentence Doctor Johnson s 
appearance is described. Take any one you like and try and 
draw them as vividly in as few words. 

25 11. What is Billingsgate famous for ? (Not its bad language.) 
Read Rupert Brooke's poem Heaven on the subject. 

26 12. Study this remarkable letter, and then make a summary 
of it in your own words. 

33 13. Read the Poet Laureate’s Sea Fever and Cargoes. Then 

write a short story having for its title The Call of the Sea. 

38 14. From the account he gives of this first encounter, from 

the way he relates it, and from his conversation, try to write 
a character-sketch of Boswell as he was at twenty -two. 
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15. Write a short story to suit the title Behind the Shop. If 
possible, read first Wilfred Wilson Gibson's poem The Shop. 

44 16. Think out other means by which Boswell might have 

annoyed his landlord. 

47 17 Give your own opinion of this idea that schooldays are 
the happiest in a man's life. Think out your answer before 
writing a word. 

48 18. Read Wordsworth's magnificent sonnet Upon W estmmster 
Bridge. Then, if you know the Thames, write a description of 
it at any part of its course. 

19. Write some ‘dozen or fourteen lines’ of verse in praise 
of any river you know. If it is accessible, J. C. Squire’s Rivers 
might suggest some ideas to you. 

51 20. What is the meaning of the title of this extract? 

21. Distinguish in two sentences between the words ‘gour- 
mand’ and ‘gourmet’. Which was Johnson? 

56 22. In this interview where does Johnson show himself 

( a ) well-bred, (b) fair to a contemporary, (c) candid ? 

61 23. ‘ Why truly,' said the King, ‘ when once it comes to calling 

names, argument is pretty well at an end.' What is there about 
Johnson's conversational methods which should have made 
his ears burn as he heard this? 

24. Write out a speech to be delivered at a form debate for 
or against corporal punishment in schools. 

65 25. Look up St. Kilda in an atlas, and compare its position 

with that other outpost of Empire, Tierra del Fuego. Recently 
the inhabitants of the former island were removed bag and 
baggage to the mainland. Imagine and describe the scene of 
their departure. 

67 26. Summarize clearly the argument of this passage. Do you 

agree with it? Johnson often speaks of subordination. Find 
out what he meant by it. How does it affect his attitude to 
schoolmasters and their pupils ? 

70 27. You should have read Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer . 
If you have not, do so before another day is out. His play 
The Good-natur* d Man, his novel The Vicar of Wakefield , and 
his Citizen of the World essays are all well worth your attention. 

7 1 28. Johnson seems to be talking here the most excellent 
good sense. Collect other examples that you think as well 
display this quality. 

74 29. Do you think that Johnson is here speaking what he 
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believes to be the truth ? Or is he ‘ talking for victory ’ ? Give 
reasons. 

76 30. In what way is this passage particularly revealing of 

Boswell's attitude ? 

81 31. Justify Johnson’s criticism. Does the play seem fresh 
and funny to you ? 

82 32. Summarize this argument in the third person, in exactly 
a third of the words used by Boswell. Stop at Toplady’s 
congratulation to Johnson. 

84 33. Mrs. Boswell did not approve of Dr. Johnson. Boswell 

did. Write an imaginary dialogue in which they quarrel 
violently about their distinguished guest. 

86 34. With which view do you agree about the American crisis, 
Boswell’s or Johnson’s? Give convincing reasons. 

8 7 35. Write an essay on Johnson’s courage Remember that 
there is more than one kind of courage, and that he had always 
wretched health. 

90 36. What is a gate-crasher? Write out a list of ten words 

that recently have come into the language. 

37. If Johnson can talk in this way about Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera , what would he say about the modern film? Write a 
criticism in his famous steam-roller style of any film you have 
seen, trying to conclude with some such word of finality as 
* labefactation ’. 

95 38. Read Bacon’s essay on ‘Travel*. Do you think Bacon 

would approve of Johnson as a traveller? 

98 39. Imagine yourself to be a naval cadet, having been perhaps 

a year in your first ship. Write an energetic defence of your 
career and of life at sea, rebutting all the land-lubber’s points 
of attack. 

102 40. The Chapel House was an old coaching inn near Great 

Tew. It flourished until about 1840, when with the passing of 
coaches it lost its occupation. Write an imaginary dialogue 
between the ghost of the Chapel House and a modem petrol 
pump, where each describes and defends the type of traffic 
it caters for. 

107 41. What do you gather from the last few extracts about 

(a) Johnson and Boswell's capacity for feeling sympathy, 

(b) Boswell’s attitude to the Thrale family ? 

108 42. Do you agree with this ‘new light’ on an old problem ?* 
Write an essay on ‘ Every one ’s a snob in his own way-— and 
rightly so*. 
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no 43. Write lines of verse in praise of speed, whether on land, 
or sea, or in the air. I recommend rhymed couplets. 

1 13 44. Boarding or day school? Think out and sum up the 

comparative advantages of the two systems. Given free 
choice which would you choose ? 

1 18 45. Take the statement: ‘Almost all that sets us above 

savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean ’, 
and write an essay in proof of its truth. 

121 46. Read Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey for information 

about eighteenth-century Bath, when it was the Mecca of all 
folk of distinction. 

124 47. This church is one of the finest examples of fifteenth- 
century ecclesiastical architecture. What special charac- 
teristics belonged to this period? Make a list of similar 
churches you know. 

125 48. If you are a boy, justify: if a girl, refute. 

129 49. This extract might have been entitled ‘The Art of 
Management'. Why? There is more than one reason. 

50. Read the passage through and decide what is the high- 
water mark of the amicable relations between Johnson and 
Wilkes. 

130 51. Write a short story having for its title The Round Robin . 

140 52. Compose in verse a hymn of hate to an alarum-clock. 

141 53. Try yourself to write a parody of 'the sonorous and 
ponderous rotundity of Johnson's style’. 

142 54. Would Johnson be to-day of the same opinion? What 
are the principal changes between Johnson’s London and ours? 
Remember that Mrs. Thrale could write that she used to make 
tea ‘ in London till four o'clock in the morning. At Streatham 
indeed I managed better’. 

144 55. Bring out the full meaning of the phrase ‘the phoenix of 

convivial felicity’. 

148 56. What does Boswell mean by ‘the Flemish picture which 

I give of my friend ' ? c 

149 57. Read Dryden’s Ode composed on St, Cecilia's Day, and 
compare it with Boswell's ideas on the powers of music. 

16 1 58. ‘In England, any man who wears a sword and a powdered 
wig, is ashamed to be illiterate.’ What light does this throw 
on eighteenth-century England ? 

162 59. Look up Boswell’s first interview with Johnson, and see 
what there is that made him for ever the butt of Johnson’s 
hits at Scotland. 
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167 6o> Imagine Johnson back in the world to-day for a few 
hours. He wants to see the half-dozen principal changes since 
his time. You are his guide. What would you show him? 
If you can, add his comments. 

168 61. Worcester College, Oxford, is built on the site of an old 
Benedictine monastery. A few years ago a ghost is said to 
have appeared before' the bed of an undergraduate member, of 
the college. Imagine yourself to be the undergraduate. 
Construct the conversation between yourself and the ghost. 

171 62. Write a character-sketch of Mr. Edwards, considering 

both his remarks to Johnson and the tone of Johnson's replies 
to him. 

175 63. Try and collect as many references as you can remember 
to old age and youth, throughout English poetry. Do you 
agree with J ohnson or with Boswell ? 

176 64. Where does Johnson display his tact? 

179 65. Read of Mr. Pickwick’s encounter with the military in 

the Pickwick Papers. 

187 66. Think of any superstition you know, and invent an 

explanation of its origin. 

19 3 67. Read the account of the Gordon Riots in Dickens’s 

Barnaby Rudge. 

68. From this letter what opinion would you imagine Johnson 
had of (a) personal monarchy, (b) the saying that order is 
Heaven’s first law, (c) the mob ? 

208 69. What confession in this passage illustrates the saying 

that those in glass houses should not throw stones ? 

239 70. What do you think of this point of view? Has it any- 
thing to be said for it ? 

71. Johnson attacks an age ‘running mad after innovation’. 
What would he have said of our own ? 

240 72. What do you think would have been Johnson's view of 
the League of Nations ? 

243 73- One of his quarrels with his wife Tetty was over the cat. 

‘ I once,’ added he, * chid my wife for beating the cat before the 
maid, who will now (said I) treat puss with cruelty perhaps, 
and plead her mistress's example.’ 

258 74. Write the letter in which Miss Beresford describes to a 

school friend in America this chance encounter with the great 
man, and her journey by road to Oxford. 

75. What is the meaning of this extract’s title? 
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2 66 76. For more light on eighteenth-century amusjments in 

London read Goldsmith's essay on a visit to Vauxhall Gardens. 

271 77. Read Lamb's ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig'. Then write a 

thoughtful paragraph explaining why you think it a good essay. 

78. Remembering the many occasions on which Johnson has 
talked of them, what are the advantages of town over country 
life ? Mrs. Thrale quotes him as saying : ‘ People live as long in 
Pepper Alley as on Salisbury Plain; and they live so much 
happier that an inhabitant of the first would, if he turned 
cottager, starve his understanding for want of conversation, 
and perish in a state of mental inferiority'. 

277 79* Prancis was Johnson's black servant. When he came 

home Johnson almost certainly asked for a description of what 
he had seen. Write this. 

General Questions on the entire text. 

80. ‘He had so accustomed himself to wordy warfare that 
he cared as little for men's feelings as Napoleon did for their 
lives,' says Mr. Birrell. Cite occasions when he rode conversa- 
tionally roughshod over his opponents. 

81. Once Johnson quarrelled with his sharp-tongued wife, 
Tetty, probably about staying out too late Write the dialogue 
that ensued, ending on what note you like provided that it is 
a note of climax. 

82. Dr. Holmes says that Johnson was ‘at home amongst 
books, as a stable boy is amongst horses’. What figure of 
speech is used here ? Construct five parallel phrases in which 
each has a comparison introduced by ‘as’. 

83. When Johnson heard that a certain Pot had called his 
Irene the finest tragedy of modern times, he exclaimed: ‘If 
Pot says so. Pot lies’. What plays written in the eighteenth 
century would you suggest as rivals to Irene ? 

84. Account for Johnson’s attitude to the actor Garrick. 
How did it affect his view of the actor's profession ? 

85. Imagine Johnson in a motor car. He is held up by 
hostile traffic signals. Compose the indignant letter that he 
writes to The Times, complaining of the traffic regulations. 
Imitate his style. 

86 . From the various references to her scattered through the 
book, what do you think of (a) Mrs. Williams, ( b ) Mrs. Thrale? 
What light do his relations with them throw on Johnson's own 
character ? 
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87.I Read Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s tribute co his friend 
Lord Thomson of Cardington, who lost his life in the Rioi. It 
is contained in an introduction to Smaranda. Notice all the 
references there to Johnson and Boswell. 


The \ 'following questions are more difficult . 

88. ‘Johnson was an “old struggler Against what dis- 
advantages had he to struggle? Was he successful? In this 
respect try to compare him with Carlyle. 

89. One of the promises that the dying Doctor extracted 
from Reynolds was that he should not paint on Sundays. 
Reynolds broke the promise. How do you think he justified 
himself? Give his defence and Johnson's reply in a conversa- 
tion staged in the next world. 

90. What are the chief qualities of a good letter? Johnson 
had two styles — the monumental and the domesticated. Give 
examples of each and apply Mr. Birrell’s classification to any 
letters you know. (Try to consult the late Lord Birkenhead’s 
anthology of English letters.) 

91. ‘The biographers have been a little too anxious to prove 
that the great are also the good, with the result that the subjects 
all have that unnatural look that a white dog has for the first 
hour after it has been washed ' (Miss Rebecca West) . Consider 
Boswell's biography from this point of view. 

92. ‘All powerful portraits tend to caricature' (Raleigh). 
Does Boswell’s? 

93. Fanny Burney said: ‘Dr. Johnson has more fun, and 
comical humour, and love of nonsense about him, than almost 
anybody I ever saw’. Suggest reasons why this aspect of 
Johnson is little emphasized in the Life. (Refer to the 
Introduction.) 

94. ‘Conversationally Boswell was Johnson's showman.' 
Demonstrate the truth of this remark. 

95. 'A book by Trevelyan or by Lockhart, apart from being 
constructed as perfectly as it can be, is above all things a 
document; a book by Mr. Strachey is above all things a work 
of art’ (M. Andr6 Maurois). Consider Boswell’s Life in this 
light. 

96. ‘What business has the public to know about Byron’s 
wildnesses? He has given them fine work and they ought to 
be satisfied’ (Tennyson). ‘Whatever you do do not prettify 
me: include all the hells and the damns' (Whitman). ‘The 
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value of every story depends on its being true’ Johnson). 
What light do these remarks throw on the problem of discretion 
in biography ? 

97. When a proud father asked Johnson to hear his two sons 
repeating alternate stanzas of Gray's Elegy, the Doctor said: 
‘ No, pray. Sir, let the dears both speak it at once ; more noise 
will by that means be made, and the noise will sooner be over’. 
Johnson always had scant respect for Gray. Read the Elegy 
and decide whether you think he was justified. 

98. Miss Burney found Johnson's style the same whether in 
speech or in writing. Find examples from either of his practice 
of (a) inversion, ( b ) antithesis, (c) balancing of sense in see-saw 
fashion. Do you consider Macaulay was justified when he 
accused Johnson of ‘padding out a sentence with useless 
epithets ' ? 

99. ‘English conservatism and the Conservative Party, 
though often confused, are just as often rivals,' says Mr. Keith 
Feiling. One can only imagine Johnson as a thorn in any 
Conservative Ministry’s side. Yet his conservatism is un- 
doubted. Collect passages which you think throw light on 
his political principles. 

100. ‘What signifies, says someone, giving halfpence to 
common beggars ? they only lay it out in gin or tobacco. And 
why should they be denied such sweeteners of their existence 
(says Johnson) ? it is surely very savage to refuse them every 
possible avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse for our own 
acceptance. Life is a pill which none of us can bear to swallow 
without gilding; yet for the poor we delight in stripping it still 
barer, and are not ashamed to show even visible displeasure 
if ever the bitter taste is taken from their mouths.' Consider 
what bearing this passage has on the problem of charity. 
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